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apud multos fuiſſe, artem in uno S. Sulpicio : quod um- 


quam effeciſſet ipſius Juris Sientia; niſi eam Preteres 
didiciſſet Artem, que decertt rem unjverſam tribugre in 


partes, yy 96-9 explicare definiendo, obſcuram — ol 

interpretando; ambiguam primùm videre, deinde diftin- 

guere ; poſtremd habere reyulam, qui vera et falſa judi- 

carentur, et que quibus pofitis eſſent, quægue non 4 

B. der Hic enim attulit banc arten, e 
artium maximam, quaſi lucem, ad ea, que 5 
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ttbe much greater part of it printed, ung 
2 6 ago, by an Academical Tutor, for private 
 wſe:: it being his. practice to initiate bis Pupils in 

5 all parts of Philoſophy, by the wh of angel 
Huiroduction, adding thereto, in courſe; the Latis 
| "Definitions and principal Queſtions, with their en. 

Plication. 3 
dor this purpoſe he formerly 3 ond "= 

| lied an Introduction to Moral Philoſophy. - | © 

 - Logical Studies, it is well known, have 4 
long upon the decline. For ſome Centuries they, i in 2 
manner, engroſſed the attention of Academical Su- 
dents of every rank. But, by the common fate e of 

things applauded beyond their real merit, they have 
funk, down into a neglet# and contempt wo leſs un- 
. reaſonable, than was the degree of pre-eminence 
unto which they bad been exalted. It cannot be de- 


*med, 1 Scholaftick form of Logick was . 6 


© diſguſting, and 7 the matter of it unſari factery. 
Cum flueret ieren erat quod tollere velles. = 
A 2 „„ Some 


5 . * R * FA 0 E. 


Bi 


| Some -years_ago. therefore -the Compiler. gf d% 
. papers endeavoured to plead its cauſe, þ ar as it 
appeared capable of a reaſonable vindication z ex- 
preſſing his wiſh, that the uſeful parts of it might 
be retained and fitted for younger Students: For 


ſurely, it is great conſe uence, that thoſe, bo 


are deſlined to appear in the world as Neaſoners, 
ſhould learn, what hath been long and juſtly efteem- 

eld, the Grammar of Reaſon. . Neceſſary indeed 
it is for All to have their minds duly fortified againſt 

_ the impreſſion of fuch falſities, as 22 in plaufible 
i 5 are apt to enſnare young men into a diſſile 
, bf the Religion of their Country, thereby dgtreying 
the ground of 'rational comfort, and future hopes, 

and ſubverting the very Foundation of Per ſonal 
virtue. It is not every one's good fortune to meet 
with, and digeſt ſuch a- ſovereign antidote againſt = 
| the falſe reaſonings of modern ſceptics, as hath been 
Lately publiſhed by the ſpirited and judicious Dr. - 
Beattie, nor may they know how to apply it.” And 
the remedy, it is to be feared, may often come too 
Late to prevent the miſchief of the diſeaſe. 
© -» Although the Art of thinking hath ve great 
improvements from the labour and ingenuity of = 
many excellent Engliſh Writers, Mr. 


ſhop Butler, '&c. yet the” philoſopht cal matter 
ſerving to illuſtrate their obſervations, 48 it byes in 
heir books, is commonly too copious, the reflextons 
1500 abſiruſe to fall 974 the graſp of ſuch as are 
Movices in Thinking. Something, therefore, in a 
ler way, is here attempted. The Compiler claims 
0  proiſe of Invention : Nor can 1 at this ane | 


- 
— * of 
DENY ; ; PIE r 
reh „ 
1 N i 4 


ocke, 


PREFACE i 


F time aſſign every Obſervation to its true n 1 | 
vs if * bath happened to adapt them properly 
fo f 


e and ſervice of younger Students 1 But | 


bie well remembers, that the plan, and often the 

very words. of P. iii. F. 5. are taken from Biſhop | 
Wilkins 's Introduction to his Treatiſe of Natural 
Religion; and be acknowledges with.all grateful- 
neſs Y Reflexion, that many Obſervations a Iſo are 
borrowed from Biſhop Butler's Analogy. 


The greater part of the Notes at the bottom of . 


"te pages are intended as a ſpeci men 4 Scholaftick 
Language. | 
For the purpoſe of Logical Diſputations, aon 
they ever regain a little credit, are ſubjoined too 
Tables, one of Latin Definitions, the other of Lo- 
gical Queſtions ; many of them of good meaning, 
and ſome of great importance ; the curſory 85 LS 
cation of which, by a Tutor, 29 5 EP ul 5 

matter of Inſtructin. 


 Laſfily, in order to 1 common prejudices Ty 


- _ Logick, large ſpecimens of Cicero's ſenti- 
ments upon it are ſubjoined. If it appears that 
the bafis of that great man's proficiency, both as an 
 Orator and as a Philoſopher, was laid upon the 
On plan of Logich, it may be hoped, that 
the young ſiudent will be induced to Believe, that 4 
litele attention to it, will not neceſſarily prove lane- 
ul to good ſenſe and polite literature. He may ſee 


more upon this ſubjeft in Reflexions upon 10 3 


p. oh 59, &C.. 
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Lende Studies | 
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earneſt are willing to fulfill the 


du uty of their Station, will carefully at- 
tend to the wants of young Perſons, 


| | 5 and readily condeſcend | to wad late 


| m 1 all its lowlineſs, 


"Reva Great Prelates Bee, Wakes, : 
| Becker; Ge. upon this Principle, have 
85 ſhewn themſelves ambitious to excell in - 


in the Oy * e of 
, CR __ 
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- Att 


— , 2 
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We oo |, 


x68: 47; 


0; 15 eminent Prelate of . n 
time, after having diſplayed conſum- 
mate Taſte, and Erudition, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, in eee. 
the cle ancies of Sacred Poetry, hath 
> ſuffered no diminution of his credit 
ftom writing a Grammar on the ** 0 
| Language. 1 | 

| Biſhop Solana: who an 
to the office of King's Profeſſor of 
Divinity, did not diſavow the former 
exertion of bis endeavours to be uſeful 
as a Tutor. His Lo gicl remains 5 
monument of his Toduftry and Judg- 


ment. It was fuited to "the . n 
which it was compiled. 


The learned Biſhop Full the clegant 
Dean Aldrich, both of t he 

tively the Glory of T; imes, 
thought they ſaw, and e ens; to 
ine y, the defects of nh Erg 
Inſtitutions: But 95 0 perfor 

too are antiquated. | 
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Stant magni nominis U EM 0 
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ſucceſ- | 


| something of the kind, which, noẽt 
deſerving to he called the Ars of Rea- 
ſoning, may be an Tntroduftion to it, 
under ſanction of the above- mentioned 
examples, is humbly offered to your 


acceptance by an emerit Tutor. e 
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E human Body is 
us inſtruments of Senſe, whereby we 
' receive the notice of external 
the By: 'marvellouſly fitted for 
figures, —the Palate for taſte, —the | Noſe for 
ſmell, the Ear for ſounds; and the Touch (d 
fuſed throughout the whole body) for other qua- 

lities.— Our daily experience may convince us, 
that we have Something within us which re- 
ceives thoſe ſeveral notices, diſtinguiſhes them 

from each other, and. is conſiderably affected by 


7 


2 A* INTRODUCTION. | 
13 to ar ſome 9 1 and Sew 

to. love the former, and hate the latter. The 
principle of perception and choice within us is 
what we call the Son or. Mind. That po wer 
Which it has to perceive and diſtinguiſh Rage ; 
to ſingle ſome from among the reſt, to hold them 
in view, and compare them together, we call 
the Underſtanding ;- that other power of the ſoul 

_ which is exerted in acts of choice and averſion, is 
called the Will. By this power likewiſe we begin 


or forbear, continue or end ſeveral actions of 


by a thought or „ of the ſoul, ordering, 
or, as it were, commanding the doing or not 
doing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. 
Logick is the art of uſing our Underſtanding 
to the beſt advantage, both in our own enquiries | 
after truth, ge in. the communication of it to 
others. 15 Jo 
The e of the ene which 
fall under the regulation of artificial Lagict, are 
reducible to theſe three, Se, pprebenſp 
Ia and Reaſoning. * 
When we barely cngecamplath any. thing;: as - 
back, bouſe, man, &c. whether abſent or preſent, : 
' without determining any thing concerning it, we 
are ſaid ſimply to apprebend. The form, under 
which a thing is repreſented within the mind, is | 
called an Idea *, ot ſometimes Notion. Some 


7, er er eee Phileuphil 22 los, => ah bileft 
: lingu4 _ (In) ſenfibiles*/zu teligtbiles.” "The wor 


taken in a large ſenſe, only for the thing chat i 2 
- en. as it is * * and in this ſenſe chere are as 1 4 


ag 9s 


icorum 


ro 1 15 0 61 EN - 8 
e operation of the mind is otherwiſe 
Ae. by the general name of SON 
What Perception 1s, every one-will-know better, 
by reflecting on what he does himſelf,” when he 
' ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any diſ- 
courſe of others, or by all the words in the . 
without ſuch reflection. Perception, when it 
ly. accompanies and is annexed; 10 any im- 
preſſion on the body made by an external object, 
is called Senſation. When ideas recur without 
Xt tho operation of objects on the external ſenſory, 
aẽſpecially if under the choice and conduct of the 
| Underſtanding, it is called Imagination : : Cons 
| ſetoufueſs, when the mind has for its object its 
own operations, and the pleaſure or pain attend 
ing them; and Intellect, where the object is 
ſomething purely intellectual, appearing under 
no image, but is diyeſted of all ſenſible qualities, 
as God, Fuſtice, Virtue, Reaſon, Sc. The things 
themſelves are called Ocjesstl. Words by which 
we expreſs them Terms. 
We are ſaid to Judge, when we eee 4 
an agreement or diſagreement between one 
| thing and another. We ſignify ſuch our ac- 
knowledgment by Aﬀerniation or Denial. The 
ſentence in which this is done is called a Propo- 
uin, as, * is * eful; ee 1 is not re- 


. 


3 as there are intelligible objects; ROE 3 we i | 

| ſtand, is ſome way or other in the underſtanding: and in this ſenſe- 

RT e idea of God himſt Sometimes it is 
ding to its ſtrict propriety, for that, whereby we perceive - 
a Bag y its inte gi le repreſentative; in which ſenſe 

* have no ideas, but of R 


1 are the Imager 0 
Az : 3 


* 6. 
1 * - By: - 
- 4 * : 8 1 = X 
+ 4 
. 
2 4 8 


4 Ax IN 
putable, &c. ad 18 are rrus or r falb 
according as the aſſertion is correſponding or 
not era, od to _— "Oy . the thikigs 
coun of.” i- rw Ir 
We are faid to Rath; when we judge of a 
prop ſition, whoſe truth or falſhood is not im- 
mediately perceiveable, by obſerving its agree- 
ment or erf with ſome > hog "whoſe 
truth we acknowledge already. Thus it ſeems 
- indiſputable, that whatever contributes to the im- 
1 of our underſtanding is uſeful; if it can 
be made appear, that Arizficial Logick does thus 
contribute, I infer, that Artificial n 1s uſeful. 
An argument, if drawn up into Logical form, 
would: confetats: one or more # eee, * 
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2 To is an en 3 1 the 
of an Slog i or the collection of the ar, Sing makin 
whence, by an apt traduction, it is applied to ſignify that form 
_ of 1 for the it bears to it, we 
call by che name of Syllogiſm: The particular fo: correſpond 
Cnc Premiſſes, and Os on total, n Hoon, 1 the 
* Ky FG 
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chives 8 Euter, in a > ARE — 4 
X . 5 without diſtinction or connection, the mind 
bas a power to bring them again to our view 
long after the objects firſt exciting them have 
deen removed; to intermingle,, ſeparate, or bo 


throw them into various combinations and 
| tures, and thereby generate new ideas of Re- 

flection, which the Senſes were not capable f 
cConveying; ſuch as thoſe of Willing, Remem- 
bering, Comparing, Dividing,” Diſtinguiſhing, 


# Power, Abſtraction, Relation, &c. 


Language is the great inſtrument whereby we 
not only communicate our ideas to other per- 
ſons, but record and diſtingui iſh them in our 
minds. By * Words are meant + articulate 
ſounds, formed by the organs of ſpeech, or com- 
binations of legible characters, ' ratified by the 
common uſe of any particular people to ſignify 
C things, and the . or modes: N 
n TO PP e 


8 * *% © by 1 4 
Kg? 3 # 12 | 6 > - 
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977 Pocum ee nomine HTO Rifus, Fletus, Gemitus, 
fe: gue minime cadunt ſub Logicorum confederatione. 0. N. * 
1 Ota Hllabis S Þteris, tanguam articulis, con lau. 
J Voce 5 immediate fgnificant conceprus an 2 es 
cundario & mediate res conceptas ; inde dicuntur figna ſu ſitiva 

tern, manifeſtativa conceptuum. Yoces ſunt vel Categorematicz, /c. 
 Nomen & Gans que de 85 in vicem rag 9 ſen 1 
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6 An INTRODUCTION _ 

The impoſition of Words is altogether arbi- 
trary, and has never any relation to the nature 
of the things. ſignified ; z. excepting in thoſe 'caſes 

where the word is of a ſound correſponding to 
what the ear bears when the object denoted by 
it is preſented to us; as How!, Crack, Clang, &c. 

_ Hence. it happens, that the ſame word, (the 
fame compoſition of ſounds or lettets) in dif- 
ferent, nay in the ſame language, ſhall be uſed 

o repreſent quite different things. .. So. the eng- 

liſh word let hath. two quite contrary meanings, 
to hinder, — to . x N aries afford num. | 
berleſs inſtances. 1 

The Ggnification. of imiti ve words being =_ 
ſuppoled,. the meaning of the derivatives is forme» | 
times, though not always, thereby determined; 
thus, allowing the word create to denote the 

: Producing things out of nothing, Creator may 

properly fi my Him who made all things. 

A Semple Ida is a repreſentation in 2 mind 
not diſtinguiſhable into different parts, as bite. 
3 7 —— pound, — ſuch as Man, diftinguiſhable 1 

| inp, | ful and body ; his holly. into ent . 

4 Singular Ideais the repreſentative. K+ a fingle | 
8 incapable; of being divided into more 
things of the lame fort, as a h a e A 
Bea, I 9 7 
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A ied . any one fingle thing is called 
Judi uidual. Sometimes a word is thus 


ſome peculiar mark or character, as the Metropolis 
of England, &c. (of which kind are all empba- 


aan expreſſions, as When a perſon in England 


uſed +; without any explicit limitation of it to 
this or that; as a City, a Man, &c. But generally 
the meaning is aſcertained either by a proper Þ - 
name, as London, Virgil, &c. or by ſpecifying * 


% 


AvLoevor i» - 3 


mentions the Town, the King,) &c. To which 


may be added the method of diſtinguiſhing the 


meaning of words by epithets ; or by f a demon- oY 


 frative article, as this King, that Man, &c. 


To the claſs of indiuiduali way: be — 5 
all nouns collective, as an army, fwarm, foreſt, 
a city, a ſſate, the Publick, a 2 5 a dozen, &c. 
8 as they denote many things not taken 

+ feverally, but conſidered all together as united mY 


into one Idea by the power of the mind. 


When any language has no ſingle word juſtly 
expreſſive of thoſe ſeveral particulars, which enter 


into our notion of a thing; or, when we have 


occaſion to explain at large thoſe ſeveral parti- 
culars, we make uſe of a large complication of 


words, or even a whole ſentence for that pur- 


12 ; which whole 


16 e . De. i 


C All ſuch Tec Fab I eee 


| notionis 3 guippe ge en e mou 2 mere 
babite & nt 


- + adi viduum wagen. 
1} — Signatum. 


$ —ex bypotheſi (qd kuren un — 
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3 An INTRODUCTION 


in the eye of a Logician, as an individual fim ple # 
term. As, @ Man who makes the welfare if bir 
Country the object of his wiſhes and aim of his 
actions, is equivalent to the fin gle word, Patriot. 
On the contrary, one ſingle word is often found 
do imply + a complex ſenſe, even that ofs a whole 
_ propoſition, as, Pluit, it rains. 
Thoſe words, which repreſent any idea this: 


N 


ture or quality) that may be found in ſeveral 


things, are called 4 general, common, and ſome- 


times uni vocal; as being applicable to ſeveral 


individuals in the ſame ſenſe: thus, Man is ap- 
plicable to Peter, Paul, &c. Virtue to this or 
that virtue, viz. 8 Juſtice, Piely, e. or 
to this or that action. 


The ſame combination of Sande or letters: 
may have two or more different ſignifica- 


tions, and then the word is ſaid to be 8 equr- 
vocal: thus, Light is ſometimes Wr, to 


what we call heavy, and ſometimes uſed for 
n 1. poor from e ä e va- 


* Tees complex voce e 5 „ 
+ — Incomplexd voce complexd re. We ſometimes. meet with 
an explicit Propoſition, as, Homo eff animal given as an inſtance 


1 Such words are 
Scholaſtick Logicians, Cone Cra nan, quatenus innuunt 


of var complexa, and ſo a 77 as one of vox decomplexa. « 
rammarians termed Appellativa ; . 


aliquid, quod ineſt multis) ſeu Prædicabilia (ws eech, gua- 


menus apta ſuu prædicari 4 pluribus. 


Vox æquivocè in dictioni bus ſchola flicis et. idem 5 vir guad | 
aner (for/ſan quia Ariftcteles nullam mentionem facit de wocibus ; 


analogicis. ) fic Res dicitur æquivocè generari, Lu, producitur à 
_ cauſa ſpecie fibi di Mili. Leges injuſiæ HR dicuntur Leges ; 
ſe. conveniunt in generali notione Legum, {ci 

a poteſtate legitim, non autem ita ut 04H * COS Ws ad 
| _ * guæ „ 22 50 ä 


aliguod præcibitur 


* 
* 7 * 
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Wits, in 


9 


tiety of uch 5 is. wy 5 in moſt lan- 
guages, and may be accounted for. from a va- 


riety of cauſes, mere chance, miſtake, time, cuſ⸗ 


tom, &c. affording much matter of entertain 


ment, as well as — of. error, to ſhallow 


puns, double-entenares,. &c: _ 10 
24 &: Wa is; often transferred, from it's #2 


_ and:or:gina/ meaning to ſignify ſomething elſe, 
on account of 4 partial reſemblance 777 5 | 


to lye between the things ſignified, and is then 
ſaid to be uſed; * S n thus, Fire pro- 


perly denotes the element ſo called, but is tranſ- 
ferred to ſignify forightlineſs of Fancy, Courage, 
Kc. —-Such are all Metapharical and Fi 8 


plz atiof 28 .of - Words. ho, 
Many words are uſed with mdre or lets lati 


rude of meaning; which yet is rarely miſtaken, 
if we attend to the - occaſion upon which they 


are introduced. Thus, the word Nan properly 
denotes one of the un ſpecies ; but is ſome- 


times uin for a Ma le, forhetimes a Full-grown 


＋ erſon, a 4, A Statue, a. Picture, '\ > 


When feral different words ſignify the fame . 
thing they * Jar. ! to be  Synonymous 3. 3 Homo, 


OR — A 


= nature of things, whoſe ideas are abſtract and do = fall di- 
realy within the ſphere « the imagination, to ſhew it out by more 
* ende of matter, figure, motion, &c. thus, Defire be- 


as a tendency of the ſoul towards ſomething, is re- 
| * to the Soul, as terminus à quo j — tO the Object, „ | 


"ad quem. The reaſon of any notion is tiled it's funtamentum. 
From this ſource are drawn many of the words whereby we expreſs 
* 9 as, TO TORT, e &c, 


1 . . 9 B 3 Man, 
* 6 d F , . 
) [Jag 
* 
* 
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2 The 1 e 
Will dens help us in un ading the diſtinctions of 
2 writer. It is common with them, when they conſider 
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a: ; An eee | 
Man, Kc. It is not very common to find two 
words in the fame” language perfectly Synony 


mous: Happineſt, Pleaſure, Delight; Sc. denote 
ſeveral degrees of the fame thing. 

' Thoſe words ate faid to be Oppoſite which 
are fo far incompatible with each other, that, 
although we have a clear notion 6f what is 


meant by each tetm ſingly taken, yet we cannot 
truly apply them to one and the ſame thing, cat 


the ſame time, and in the fame reſpect: ſuch are, 
Kelative and Correlative, as, Father _ Sons 
Authority and Obedience. | 
Contrary, as, Black, White, Hot, Cold, the: 
_ Diſperate, as Yellow, Gran; We. 1c 
ContradiBory, as, Material, Inmaterial ; Even 


Pri vative, (Rdhoblilg the Sees of fone qua 
lity dich ordinarily ſhould belc 

thing,) and Poſitive, as, blindneſs is x Wy 
to fight in Man, and 8 to n 
in the Underſtanding, &c 1 


- However, things, which do "erfectly . 


may yet be conſidered as diſtinct from each 
other, and indeed muſt be ſo, in order to 
be compared, Strength —Rigbt; Power— 
Authority; Injury Hurt; Virtue— Ha- 

pineſs : and vice verſa, things that are diſ- 
tinct from each other, w notwithſtand- 
ing be very conſiſtent. 


Ihe joining terms together, whoſo ideas are 
incompatible, is talking Nonſenſe, as, a round 
Square ; a Subject, or Citizen: W Free rd 
* &c. | 
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prvreves n PO ft 
Weicher ſuppoſed to hape an extfence: of 


SUBSTANCES, the latter, N AcciDENTS.;- thus, 
a <_— 1. e Nee of vera, ſhapes, 


Ens reale . alan 2 8 r _ 
ap Ls is Ave . 


obſlat, guominus Entia rationis aliguando dicantur de entibus 8 
Vue, eee ſubjecti, prædicati, generis, ſpeciei, de hoc vel illo 


f it, as may ſeemjuſt in ĩt Nen T cular ſubſtances ; 
Es ENG rent in their natures, and make a more proper 


 Tubje& of enquiry. in other ſciences. In 4rifoile's doctrine of the 
| Predicaments it ſeems to denote little more than the conſideration 


of a thing as to it's Being. £ Otoia Lat. Eſſentia, neque ſane aliud 


oft ejus nomen Latinum.—qud pertinet quefiio an ſit, & quid fit. 


Aang. 5 things, Ws John, Socrates, Sc. may be ſaid 


9 have being. 0. the proper and primary ſenſe of the word, and 


20 are therefore aiſhed by the name 224 primæ Sub}ftantiz (a? 
Le vs g ee d Are Aryoptia:); next to them their 


vriga· L e Wann ee Salſfantic 
Tis ” 


t Accidens Hic fumitur latiori 8 pro omni co, 70 


Fs non - a eff actidens predicabile „de quo infra.” 


* i 


trom every thing elſe, or to 
thing circumſtantial to it. giving it a 
dürren modification ànd appearance in the 
mind. Things of the former kind are termed + 


1 11 mult be confeſſed to be a work of ſome difficulty to ſettle 
| dearly the preciſe notion-of Subſtance, n y ſuch account 


—ͤR—ñ—ä—ñ—ñ— : — . ꝙ́v:F Fir 
* 2 5 — —— — 2 


t queſtioni fate per Quale, . e ad efentiam rei pertincat 


8 Hence Subſtances are termed Sieg, 9 N accidentibus : 
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12 An Irn üc aon Tg 
colours, degrees of hardneſs, &c. Theſe, though | 
they cannot exiſt independently o of the wax, 
vhich is their ſubje#, ate ſomething truly di incl 
from it. So, wiſbing, e Judging, &c, 


are accidents of the Mint. 


Accidents, as pointing out the manner, in 
| which things exiſt; are often termed Modes. 7 / 


No ſubject can have of each ſort of accidents 
more than one particular at once, one extenfion, 


one figure, &c. For whatever of each kind is 
preſent in any ſubject, excludes all other of that 
ſort: thus, one body cannot haye two n | 


or two: colours at the lame time; | 

To the claſs of Accidents are referred, 

I. The denominations of QuanTiITY, 0 
from things being capable of increaſe or diminu- 


tion, either in extent or multitude, whereby v we 
| eſtimate their equality or inequality... | 


* * 
i ; 


II. QuALITIES, from whence things are 
reckoned like or . unlike : ſuch are, the ſeveral 
powers, diſpoſitions, and habits: of mind or body, 


vrhether implying perfection or imperfection, and 
theſe either natural or acquired; thoſe modifi- 
cations of bodies, which immediately firike our 
ſenſes, their forms and figures. | 
III. RRLATloxs. Theſe are formed by the 


minds carrying it's view from one thing, to an- 
other, obſerving and comparing them * in point 


of mutual "panes, files, 2 ang Ep 


* —_fecunddm quid, 1 dee partem, 33 a 


25 og wel lemporit, &c. cui contradiſtinguitur e atis 
pliciter, in ſe, & abſolute. — That great 2 — | 
r ES : 


nn * . 


r b Gn a 
ng * new s denominations, intiwating 


duch ee as, Father, Son; Cauſe, Effect; big- 5 
ger, leſs," &c. There is nothing, but what may 


de conſidered : with a view. to ſomething clic, 


and according to ſuch different views, the re- 


lations of any thing will be different: thus, the 
ſame man may ſuſtain the different relations of 
Son, Huſband, Futber, Sache, Mag! rates Py 
Yom Chriſtian, &c. +_ 

IV. ACTION, or the! Operating of one Being 
pon another: 


„V. Passion, or tht b upon | 


Thus; when the Fire melts Wax, the Fire is the 
Agent, the Wax is the Patient; the melting, 
as occafioned by or coming from the Fire, is the 
; z but, as it terminates in the Wax, and 


produces fluidity, it is called the Paſſion. 


The Sega of Ig: in circumſtance | 


I. Place, e to the queſtion Warns? 
15 4 Timo Wan? 


EY 0 
35407 ws 7 ©; 4 in 
A 4 * — 3 


» * 
44 in 


determination u me of : debe took their 
n the neceſſity 228 was a, the Schoolmen to vin- 


2 = and 3 the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. 


Hence termed denominationes externe. 
1 In every Relation there ſhould be two things, in 8 | 
diſtinct, or conſidered as ſuch,” then a ground or reaſon! for their 
mutual compariſon, and a name given intimating ſuch. reſpe& 
(th h languages ſometimes fail herein, which is the . occaſion 


that the relations between things are not always taken notice of) 


thus Philip and Alexander, as related to each other, receive the 
denominations of Father and Som. Their abſolute names Philip 
and Alexander are termed 'the Saubjeftum and Terminus: relationis ; 


_ their relative names Father and don, Relatum and Correlatum ; and 
| the reaſon of their beipg refered wo each gther under thoſe names, 


or I onis. 
4 VII. Ppgronk 


— 


14 Ax INTRODUCTION 5 
VIII. Pos run —How; ;/ de: fitting, ae 
upward, downward,: &c. G. f 

IX. Having any A in au manner an- 
nexed to them, as, a Man's | chathed, nad 6 
&. — The things ſo bad are Aus. 

The foregoing articles are the ten“ — 
ments of * Ariftoth, or thoſe general heads, to 
which all Beings and their Aﬀedtions may be re- 
duced. They likewiſe point out the. ſeveral f 
| Feſpedis, in which any thing may be conſideted. 
But fince our Underſtanding by reaſon of the 
' narrowneſs of it's capacity, and it's other infir- 
mities, is ſeldom able to comprehend the whole 
of 1 thing by a ſingle or ſuperficial view, We 
it neceſt Show v5 our ideas _ their 
Deen intelligible + parts. Some aſſiſtance in 
doing this, may be received from — Ering 
the nature and ſeveral kinds of general Jdeas. 

(Mr. Locke's general diviſion is into Sub/iante, 
Mode, and Relation: theſe he ſubdirides into 
their ſeveral ſorts, and illuſtrates his obſervations 

by a variety of inſtances, taken from different 
ſubjects, not always to be underſtood without 
ſome previous knowledge of Natural, W 


Metaphyſical Philoſophy. 45 


een e Ir Slaps Ie eee ee * 
lus ram alguid de ale viene, — Juan: 
Becu/are. 

F wippe cum diverſit prædicandi /equatur — A ; 

Le ERS 9. . n 
vi 

1 Ni uno malta diftinguit, illud, per metaphoram, "dividers di 
citer, -adeogue divifionis nomine infignitur diſtinctio e en _ 
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* FHILE. » we. 3 3 Aal ae 
Vviz. Peter, we have the idea of an Ii 


. Ji, 47 We find, that we Max. by omitting all 


that is. peculiar to him (viz. his being of ſuch 


1 ſhape, turn of mind, SC.) coplider 


im in the ſame view with ſeyeral others, as, 
eng liſeman, ſebolar, frrong, &c. and indeed take 
him for a repreſentative of, al. perſons in ſuch 
circumſtances.. Thus our idea becomes general. 


We may afterwards leave out of our idea, what- 


ever is cumman to him, and ſome others, retain- 


E only that fimzlitude, in which be and all men 


agree, and hence give him the more general 
denomination of Man. To the. manner we may 


Con der him, as in a certain reſpect partaker of | 


the ſame nature with Dogs, Horſes, &c. and 
call him Animal; and ſo proceed onward to 
generality, till at laſt, we 
come to the ma g eneral conſideration of him, 
as Subflance, or How. In which. proceſs it may 


be obſerved, that in proportion as our idea is 


thus enlarged in it's degree of generality, it 
becomes a leſs adequate. repreſentation. of ©; any 


| Individual. 


The act of the mind, whereby theſe univerſal 


5 are formed, is termed Hraction; inaſ. 


TO” * perpoſe e or take the 
_ © "1deas 


16 Ax tNTRODUCTION 
| Ideas of thi ings to pieces, withdrawing one part 
from another; or in other words, we fix our 
attention, upon fuch or ſuch particular reſpects, 
in which we have occaſion. to conſider them | 
without regarding any other. The terms, where: 18 
by we denote ſuch general ideas by themſelves, 
are called Aſtra, as, humanity, 'goodneſs, "beg. 
Thoſe, which imply their union with ſome ſub- 
ject, ate called + Concrete, as, nan, good, &. 
All bur abſtractions are taken from our obſer: 
vation of ſubſtances, and their mutually affectin 
one another: And the Abſtract is made by an 
arbitrary ſeparation in our thoughts, of what 
Nature exhibits in the Concrete. 
= _ Univerſal ideas, as belonging to, or included 
| 1 the notion of any Individual, are reducible to 
ve ſorts, Genus, 8 cres, D W P ; 
1 and Accident. 4 fe 25 
A Word is faid 1 0 a Senne, dies the 
Fea thereby ſignified is applicable to other ideas, 
which are general in Jeſs a degree; thus, that of 
Subſtance 1s applicable to body and ſpirit.” | 
+ Species, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
= denotes a nature common to ſeveral individuals; 
= as, Man does that of Peter, Paul, &c. Some | 
i | times thoſe natures are termed Here, When 


1 @ * gui omit neee, od jam ſubjeic am, 
_" "be. quorum L duobus, nimirum Subjeo & fond, 


 concreverit 
t e expreſs, what is here tamed 
pe The word lind has been ſometimes ſubſtituted for genus, 
and /ort for ſpecies ; but thoſe two words are ſo often uſed pro- 
 miſcuouſly, E 
into the ngliſh language. | 


are 


Wo; \ 


7 10 1 0 G 10 K. . 
are common to other common natures 3 but then 
it is with reference to others, that are more 
neral. As * they are ſpecies with regard to theſe, 5 
ſo are they genera with reſpect to others, that are 
not ſo general: thus, Body is is a ſpecies of ſubſtance, 
but a genus with reſpect to animate and inanimate 
bodies. Animal is a ſpecies of animate bodies, 5 
but a genus to Man and Brute. 
Bainee then every genus contains under, it 77 0 
vera ſpecies, the idea of each ſpecies muſt include 
ſomething peculiar to itſelf, and different from 
what is implyed in the genus. That leading qua- 
- lity which: primarily and moſt remarkably diſs 
-  *  tinguiſhes one ſpecies from another, is called its 
D 1 it is found upon compari- 
| - fon, chat Man agrees with other Animals, as © 
dogs, horſes, &c. in the ſeyeral particulars of ani- 3 
 mak-life, ſenſation, Ke. but is ö diſtinguiſhed from 5 


— 
pm, 


RS. yo en diitir totum Logicnn: cum reg er 
comprehendat omnia * ua ſpecies, on E . 
pars definitionis pecici. 
+ It often happens, that the e peculiarly ap- 
plied to one of the ſpecies ; thus the word 1 428 a 1 | 
| word, is almoſt entirely appropriated to publick conteſts. Virtue 
3 to Women, commonly denotes one oe of virtue, viz. 
„ (Cbaſtiiy; Virtus Lat. a lied to Man, that of fortitude. 
MF 8 P c mach the fame Hd is the dn ien ft things 25 do their 
es Matter and Form. Matter anſwers to genus, and denotes that ge- 
neral nature, in which all bodies are & poſed wo - Form to 
_differentia, and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 13 ly and the 
ſeveral individuals 2 each other. Hence el expreſſions been 
Fo | borrowed. to diſtinguiſh notions that are purely intellectual, and to 
DS | ettle the preciſe meaning of our words ; thus Fortitude and Juſtice 
agree materially, in that they are virtues ; but differ formally, the 
ratio formalis of fortitude being, to act with a proper intrepidity in 
| time of danger; that of ju/lice, to K every one his due. Hence 
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them by the faculty f Reaſon.* 86 n the 
— Sorrow and Frar, have both of 'them he 1 
fame genus, each being an Uneafmeſs of Mind, bus 
not be Hates Difference; that of the former 4 
it's ariſing upom the thought of 4 Good bot, or the 
Senſe of à preſent Pike of the latter, it's . 
5 thought of 4 Huren Bol ron 0 . 
Se fall us. 

Arbe Genus and Difference, ode: as uni- 
ted, ate ſaid to conſtitute it's Eſence q or nature: 
that is, we are from that conſideration deter- 
mined to refer it to this or that claſs of Beings, 
preferably to all others, and to rank it under the 
peneral name belonging thereto.” Hence this 

Effence is called nominal in eontradiſtinction to 
the rea! natute of things, which is not in any 
| Kind of real beings, whether N or ſpi- 
_ ritual, perfecłly diſcoverable by us. However, a 


leſs degree of knowledge will enable us, either 


to lort things into diſtipct claſſes oiitſelyes, or to 
refer 2 to thoſe which have been er by 
| the reite of others.” A 


; 8 * 4 . Fin 
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95 rac, it Pn Sarong at fi {ag ag W 
| \ "there are diſcernible ſome footſteps, ſome imperfect 
ſtrictures and degrees of Ratigcination ; ſuch 2 1 fagacity as 
at leaſt bears a near reſemblance to Reaſon. Form whence it 


_— 
: . Follow, that it is not Reaſon in the general ral, which is the Form of 
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1 Human Nature; but Reaſon as it is determine to Actions of Re- 
_ ti} ; of which we do not find the leaſt figns or degrees in Brutes: 
| an being the only creature in this viſible world, that is formed- 
; with a Wt of worlkipping and enjoying his Maker. Wilk. 

, Net. Rel. B. 2, c. 1. . 
+ Eſertia is that which og 1 to be irſt conceived'in a thing, and 3 

| to which all other thin age are n as ſuperadded. (becauſe, in 5 
fixing the eſſence of a thing, not the —— natura? order of 


; 4 das, I * wy 


; os 1 3 10. k. 32 | 
e ee of branching out a. 1 la it's 1 
Ts according to their ſeveral degrees of dub- | 
| ordination, are theſe that follow, . 
P Sennen, contains under it the ſpecies of 
"RE  corppreal and incorporeal ſubſtances. Cox - 
|= - .  POREAL, animate and inammaigmr- AN. 
| ms MATE, ſenſiti ve and inſenſitive.—SRNsITIVR, 1 
71 55 (or Animal) rational and irrational. RA- 

7 Bo TIONAL, (or Man) the ſeveral individuale 
7 DS : 
Bor. Animate and 33 | 

Vegetable and Animal.—VEGETABLE, T. ree, 

Shrub, Flower, &c.— TREE, PFruit-Tree 

| and. Timber-Tree—FRUT-TREE,. Apple, 
rl "= Plumb, &c—APPLE, the ſeveral” 

"ſpecies of Apples, Pearmoin, Codling, Non- 

_ pareil, &. 

* 18 RE, curvilinear,” 8 a Re 

 RecTilineAR, triangle, parallelogram, &c. 
| py — TRIANGLE, Jealemes 772 alen equilateral, 

3 


Law, divine. and TM hat po Wot tural, 
revealed. —RevEeALED, Patriarchal, Mo- 
4 and Chriftian.—HUMAN Law con- 
| - tains thoſe of particular nations, Roman, 

\ſ+-  _. Eng, &c.—ENGLiSH, civil and ecclefi- 

27 | aftical. —CivIL, Common. law, Particular | 

1 1255 ie 3 Beef: 1 
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| appears tha JE ag x iis to 
It's ſeveral boy and whatever. is incladed” in the notion of a 
ecies is applicable to every individual contained under it. What 
i known of fuck general Ideas will be true of every thing, 3 1 
that Eſſence 1. e. that abſtract Iden is found. And — 
Known of ſuch aa W -for erer e 2 
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20 Av INTRODUCTION 
Alfter ſettling the principal attribute, or Dif- 
Ference, we often obſerve ſome others belonging 
to every individual of the ſpecies; to that ſpecies 
alone; and at all times; which are called Pro- 
perties. Theſe are therefore ſuppoſed to * 4 
pend upon it's Difference, (though we are not 


in all caſes able to perceive, that the connexion 
between them is neceſſary :) thus, if rationality 


be the Difference of Man, a ſenſe of Religion 5 


will be his Property. 


Accidents are ſuch attributes, as are not 
ſuppoſed to affect the nature or Eſſence of a 


thing by their © abſence or preſence, ſuch are the 
Health, learning, beauty, &c, of a man. — And in- 


deed it would be endleſs to conſtitute a different 


the Traths themſelves are —_—_ Eternal. Thus, whatever makes 5 


| | part of the notion of Animal, belongs to the nature of Man; and 


whatever conſtitutes the nature of Man, may be found in Peter, 


John, &c. according to the firſt antepredicamental rule, Quicguid 
predicatur (directè, affirmative, & per ſe) de predicate, predicatur 
etiam de ſubjefto. The ſecond is, Diverſorum generum ' non ſubal- 
ternatim pofitorum (as, Subſtance and Figure) diver/@ ſunt ſpecies 


& differentie, Generum autem ſubalteruatim poſitorum (as, Sub- x | 


ſtance and Animal) ahi probibet eaſdem efſe ſpecies & differentias. 
* Differentia conſtituit, Proprium conſequitur efſentiam. TEE 
+ Whatever makes part of the definition of a thing, or is im- 


|  Plied in the natural notion of it, 8 rei competit qua tali) is ſaid 


do belong to it per .; all other qualities, per acci dens, Thus, civil 
government per ſe in it's own nature tends to preſerve the happineſs 


df mankind; per accidens, it becomes the inſtrument of oppreſſion. 
| Religion per /e in it's natural tendency. ſecures men's external 
peace, freedom and ſafety :—per accidens, on account of particular 


| circumſtances, expoſes men to ſufferin 


Cum accidentia dicantur abeſſe 1 ſubjecto hoc intelligendum oft * 
non abſolute & fimpliciter, /ed hy potheticè fecundum quid. Von 


. 


poteft quidem ſubjetum ſecundim exiſtentiam {ine omnibus ſupereſt 


accident; 


3 *. 
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entibus, ¶ſicut neque, accidentia fine aliqus ſuljecto - At Je> 
cundum elſentiam, quam accidentia non ingrediuniur, fine huc wel illa 


but accidental to him as a Man. Hardneſs is ac 
ciadental to any portion of matter, conſidered aa 
matter; but eſſential to it, if called by the name 
of fone ; if the ſmaller parts are entirely ſeparate 


10 10010 K. = 


delaſs on account of every difference, 1 5 
_ curs in particular Beings. Our calling any qua - 
lity accidental or eſential is chiefly in reference to 
the names, whereby we mark out the ſever ! 
views, in which we conſider things. According 
to which account the ſame attribute may be = . 
| WE to an individual in one reſpect, and acci- 
dental in another: thus, blackneſs of complexion 


is effential to an African conſidered as a Neg 


from each other, we call it ſand or duft ; if eaſy 

70 be put out of their preſent form without ſepa- 

paration from each other; clay; or dirt. 
When we conſider things, as to their genus, 


our notion is very indeterminate and inadequate ; 
ſuch is the conſideration of Man, as an Animal ; 
 Mathematicks, as Learning. In ſpecie (i. e. When 

we unite the Difference to "a Genus) our notion 


becomes more determinate; as, when to the g 
neral notion of animal we annex the quality of 


reaſon, which according to our apprehenſion diſ- 
tinguiſhes the human kind from all other ani 
mali. So Mathbematicks is diſtingui ſbed from all 


other branches of learning, by ſaying, that it 
treats concerning the nature and properties f 
quantity; whether of extenſion or number. Thoſe 
qualities, which are found to be conſtantly and 
peculiarly connected with the thing, which we 
cConſider, though they do not appear but upon a 


3 view, and come under the notion of 


Proper * | 


— 


1 


TY AN * 8 „ 
properties, e ee e nc 


1 e ' ſpecial and 
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with thoſe accidental qualities, which diſtinguiſh 
it from the other individuals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies g; thus: our notion of a particular man be- 


TRODUCTION 


— aye engrt Laſtly, eur des of gay par» 
| „when we 


diflinguiſding. parts of it's nature, but together 


comes cornpleat, when we conſider him not only 


as an animal, a rational animal, and capable of 2 


1280 Religion, but of ſach a n 
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be apply d in tracing back an individual through 
X's ſpeczes, and a ſpecies through it's genera) are, 
"x. The diviſion ſhould be into the moſt imme- 


| Kare parts; (i. e. we-ſhould\begin with the moſt. 
_ en and e ee . to e _ 


wth jb 


tos in . m et Fah eg 1 
D bee non ben cet re be do eee. 


me whole-ſcale of it's ppecies, and a ſpecies 
into rs ſeveral individuals, (which-may likewiſe - 
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1 Al tbe parte taken 


in the foregoing ſection. 


 Hderation, is a point of diſcretion, — will 
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2. The parts in evety « 


fie (4. e. no part ſhould coincide with or contain 5 
the other. 


e The parts y taken f ſhould contain, 2 


tHe: contain werber more nor N 3 
— 07 


"Much We Aae ne hh Win ha | 


We" the diſtribution of a Genus into its Species - 
are to be obſeryed in "hs ca ot al other "2 
ſubj eas ®.. "gh SR 3 5 

99 Ber, fer any Uivifions or ſabdiv 
putſued, or whidyparts deſerve a partic 


» . 


dimit of various: nations according to he 


Which it is to be conſidere l. 
Many of our Ideas till: yl are ihus ſorted; © 

hoe in Cut mind ſo confuſedly; as to be of little 

or no ſerviee for the purpoſes of gaining or com- 


municating uſeful e But being, ao. 
„e Aae, reduced into older, 
with perſpicuity, Ore 5 


_ cording to the forego 
they ay be *difpo 
"worked into plans ae to our desde. 
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299 The ſeveral kinds of dirifion are thas diftnguiſied by Ls ogi 
ans; Totam univerſale ſeu Logicum diſtribuitur in partes ſubjicihi- 

les. ut, Animal in hominem et 9 Totum efentiale fea” Meta- 
phyfic ſcum reſolvitur in partes conſtitativas, ut, Homo in Corpus et Ani- 


mum. Totum integrale ſeu Phyfecum 1 in partes Pe OY ſen 3 in- 
e ut, C I bumanune in ſua mumnbra. 
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4 tive nature and eiteumſtances of the matter 5 
under examination, and the. "different Ms is 
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of Defnitin. 


'FTER eee 2 adjuſts $ 

I ing our general ideas, we- ſhall find = = 

the unavoidable . ambiguity, which attends. the 

ve of general words will be = to intangle our 
underſtandings and perplex our-diſcourſes. Thus, 
the word Tofallible when applied to a Rule, means 
ſuch a Rule as will not deceive: thoſe who know _ 
how to make a right uſe of it !—when we fay 
any Perſon is infallible, this can be true only of 
God, and thoſe who are guided by his Spirit. = 
when we talk of. infallible Kzowledge, and in- 
fallible Certainty, we uſually mean ſuch as ariſes 

* From. Intuition, or from ſcientifical Demonſtra- 
tion, ſuch as excludes the * poſſibility of er- 

or and deceptioun. 8 

The deſign of Definitions. is * to fix the idea 1 

Agi d by any term, ſo that it may be more 
re d along, and uſed as a Princighe 1 in the = 

| our of our reaſonings. - . 
In general, we may be aid. to-define, either TS, 
14 ben we explain a word, whoſe fignification'is 
unknown, or limit it, when it is uncertain: 2 5 
deed where a word admits of a double accep | 
tion, ſomething ought to be premiſed in order to 
| Siſtinguith it, before we proceed to Jeline it. 


. quæ ab invicem diſtinQa volumus, velut benen fines, ex 
Uimitibus ( ſuis — Be 


. 


„„ 


: © 
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WW 
Baut a proper logical Definition is a ſentence, 


repreſenting preciſely, that which a word is made 
the ſign of, by feveral other, not equivalent or 
any men'®, words; 2 oo on, 
In order to this we are directed, firſt, to com- 
| 7 the thing which is to be defined, and there- 
y ſettle, what is that general nature , in which 


it more immediately agrees with other things, 


that are moſt like itſelf 5 then, we are to find 


cout it's ſpecrfick difference, and form our defmi- 


tion by compounding theſe two together F. as, 


the more immediate general nature, wherein it 


agrees with Grammar, Rhetorick, &c. and the 
N ee difference, which diſtinguiſhes it from 


thoſe and all other arts, is it's diretting men in 


'3 


the uſe of their Reaſon. —Faith is the aſſent of the 


mind founded upon Teſtimony : It agrees with + 
knowledge and opinion, as it is an afſent of the 


mind]; but it is diſtinguiſhed by the motive and 


ground of aſſent, -viz. the teſtimony and autho- 


rity of the ſpeaker. | 


plain the nature of things, are in reality no other 


Admittitur itaque cirenlur in definie 
nias annum per /patium temporis annuum. 


* 


* in definitions 


+ Genus proximum. The uſe of this is to ſave the trouble of 
enumerating at length thoſe ſeveral particulars which enter into our 


notion of the genus 3. of which, as alſo of the differentia,: unleſs 


we have clear and diſtin& notions, the definitions, which we form, 


will be of little uſe. | wy Oy 
t Hence it appears, that the Logical doArine'of Definition re- 


lates entirely to the definirions of ſpecies, or ſubaltern genera, which 


in reſpect of ſuperior genera are conſidered as /pecies.. 
a VJ than 


Many of thoſe Definitions, which ſeem to ex- 


itum ; ut, fi'defi- 


— dd I” 


- veying any knowledge 


1 INTRODUCTION 


than explications of what the authors of lan- 
. guages have eſtabliſhed to call by ſuch and ſuch 
names, for the better avoiding of confufion in 
their ideas. This may be done ſufficiently i in 
matters of a very abſtruſe nature without con- 
of the real nature and 
eſſence of thoſe thin 85, to which. ſuch names are 
applied. | 
In many caſes we cannot ſettle. what is the 


| ſheeifeck difference of things, (i. e. we cannot fix 


upon any one attribute, which may be deemed 
ſufficient of itſelf to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe 
ſeveral others, which are included under the ſame 

genus; and therefore our definition muſt then 
be formed by an enumeration of ſuch properties, 5 
as are obſerved to be conſtantly united in the 

things which we would define and no other. 
And indeed this is the only method in which we 
can pretend to define natural things; as, when 
we define Gold, to be a metal, yellow, fufible, 


* 


malleable, heavy, fixed, &c. ſo alſo, the ideas of 


colour, conſiſtency, and fweetneſs make the com- 


15 plex of Sugar; on further experience we add 


other qualities of its being brittle, d Yohoable, ; 


|  clanny, aſtringent, &c. 


4 


Sometimes we muſt content ourſelves / with 
reckoniog: up their moſt remarkable accidental 
qualities. Such explications are termed Deſcrip- 
tions; and are often to be met with in ſuch 
writings, as appeal rather to the Fancy than the 
W viz. Oratorical and Poetical. 

en, of the fame — cannot be de- 

* | 


„ To. LOGIC x. of 27 
5 fined. or dif Ringuithed from each other by wy. - 
method but this latter. 
| Since then a Definition is the explication. of 
the meaning of a word by enumerating ſuch. 
; marks as may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the thing 
|  Ggnified, it is evident that thoſe ideas which are 
ſimple, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
| 5 cannot be explained any otherwiſe, than 
by ſynonymous terms, —by a negation of the 
Contrary, or by pointing out the method where- 
by we formed them, (as in the caſe of very ge- 
neral words:) Were it aſked, wherein conſiſts 
Similitude or Equality, all attempts to define 
would but perplex them; yet their ideas may be 
i'll” _ aſcertained by obſerving, that upon two triangles 
being compared or viewed together, there ariſes 
to the mind an idea of Similitude ; or upon twice 
two and four, the idea of Equality, &c. | Some- 
time an appeal muſt be made to our perceptive 
faculties (as in the caſe of ſenſible qualities, beat, 
cold, colour, &c.) in which caſes all ſubſtitution. 
of Periphraſes in the room of thoſe words will 
be ridiculous. 

A definition ought to be, | 
I. Adequate, or fo oh PRO as to Take 
4 in the whole, and nothing but the whole of 

what is to be defined ®. A true account or 
deſeription of a thing may be . . for 
want 25 9 , 1 
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| language would 


. words, even after we 


23 An INTRODUCTION. 


II. Char and ws for equivocal or obſcure. 
roy the very end and .delign 


III. Compriſed in ze few words, as is confilieat ; 
with making ourſelves underſtood: too great 


of definition. 


brevity is apt to render a ſentence obſcure, and 
prolixity to cauſe confuſion. | 


Inaſmuch as the fignification of all language is. 5 


arbitrary, every writer has an undoubte 


to affix what ſenſe he pleaſes to the words whic 4 
are to convey his meaning *, and to deduce What 


conſequences he can from ſuch an uſe of them. 


But when the import of a word in common uſe 


is plain and determinate, it would be a ridiculous 


impropriety in any man to recede from it, and 
much more unfair, to extend ſuch conſequences 
to any word in its uſual ſenſe, if common uſe 


has given it a ſenſe different from what this or 
that writer pleaſes to fix upon it. And it would 


be fooliſh, if not diſhoneſt, to deviate purpoſely 
from that ſenſe, which we have once given it. 


Confuſedneſs in the fignification of words, in- 


deed, is to be found more or leſs in all languages: 
- But this i is not more owing to the abſtruſe nature 
of the things ſpoken of, than to affectation or 
3 of writers or ſpeakers in the foregoing. 
There is certainly great danger of 
p34 defined them, % 


in a ſenſe different. from their common one; ſa 


chat, when we have found out — hat 


_ 


In this ſenſe Aries wocie- Ames "Y ex | concen ien. 


are true, whilt the 06. are e ed i in our own 
ſenſe, we are very apt to think them true too, 
after we have, without being aware of it, changed 


the meaning of the words, and taken in all that 


3 ever expreſs in their moſt uſual acceptation. 7 


order to form a juſt notion of a writer's 


meaning, we ſhould have an eſpecial 17.1 to 

the particular circumſtances in 22 Tha | the | 

"= with which, he wrote. 
e 


re is a manner of writing e to al- 


| _ moſt every age and country, which diſqualißes 


thoſe perſons from being competent judges, whoſe 
notions have been perpetually confined within 


the limits of their own age and country; thus, | 


the force of Oriental expreſſions, as they occur 


in Scripture, is not always apprehended by a 
modern European. 


Again, ſingle words, as well as ſentences, 


ſometimes carry in them an alluſion to ſome Hi 
e facts or cuſtoms, Sc. upon the know- 


„ Thus dhe different, though not contradiftory, poſitions of 


St. Paul and St. James * Tuſtification by Faith, may be recon- 
ciled by conſidering, that St. Paul directs his diſcourſe to aſfort of 
Jewiſh Chriſtians, who retained an affection for _ works of the 


ceremonial Law, and for Circumciſion ef; - he therefore 


took occaſion to tell them, that their F Abraham hunſelf- 


was juſtified without ſuch works; that his eminent faith was one. 

time counted to him for righteouſneſs or juſtification.—S:; James 
found, that ſome Chriſtians miſunderſtood and perverted ſuch doc- 

trine as this and began to pretend, that no works at all, not thoſe 

of piety and charity were neceſſary to their juſtification at the 
day, and that their believing in Chriſt weeks 


te gail of all chr n thu hey ſhould commit fer ths bla, | 
and during the time of their Chriſtian profeſſion : and, therefore, 
9 . neceſſary to tell them, that Abraham truſted not to an 
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ledge whereof, the underſtanding of the full i im- 
port of the writer does 4 hereby an ex- 
preſſion, which might originally be very clear, 
may in proceſs of time become obſcure, and 
again clear up as the traces of ſuch facts or cuſ- 
toms can be recovered. 
Sometimes words are hs: in a a Philoſophical - 
" ſenſe, and are deſigned to convey a notion of the 

true nature of the things ſpoken of: When uſed 
in a Vulgur ſenſe, they are intended to expreſs | 
only ſuch notions, as are uſually raiſed in the 
generality of mankind from the common and 
moſt obvious apprehenſion of the object: Thus, 
an Aſtronomer in common converſation, ſcruples _ 
not to talk of the Sun's moving, riſing, &c. 


Thus, a Farmer may ſwear, that ſuch a tree is 


the ſame, which has ſtood ſeveral years in the 


fame place; (i. e. the ſame. as to all uſes and 


purpoſes of common life) But in a philoſophical 
_ ſenſe it is not the ſame, unleſs it has canin all 
along of the ſame particles. 
If the meaning of a word be not een 
by an expreſs definition, it may fairly be pre- 
ſumed to be uſed in that ſenſe, which the word 
uſually bears among perſons in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as thoſe are to whom it is. ſpoken *. 
The words property, difference, &c. have a dif- 
ferent meaning when uſed by a Logician, from 
what they have when uſed by a Lawyer. Thus 
Vriters in _ Aſtronomy are nay to | addreſs : 


7 In this ſenſe wocis e ft er _—_— N 
_—_— Sc . | 


| themſelves 


x thing i is not to be underſtood with the fame eaſe ; - 


* 


„ LOGICK.. „ 
themſelves to readers regularly 3 for that 
ſtudy, and therefore freely make uſe of Geome- 
trical terms, without any imputation of bei 
obſcure : : the ſame is the caſe, when 5 1 
upon abſtruſe ſubjects in Divinity, Metaphyſicks, 
. &c. make uſe of Logical terms. Criticiſms con- 

cerning Obſcurity very often have nothing more at 
the bottom of them, than complaint, that every 


that is, Perſons cannot or do not care to undergo 
the fatigue of that attention, which the very 
nature of the thing or the manner of treating it 
requires. Some ſubjects are abſtruſe in their ve 
nature: Other difficulties may ariſe from their 5 
being treated in a manner different from that 
| which is familiar and eaſy to us. A ſubject may 
be treated in a manner which all along gr 
the Reader acquainted with what has been faid 
upon it, both by antient and modern, Writers ; 
and with what is the preſent ſtate of Opinion in 
the World concerning ſuch a ſubject. This will 
ereate a Difficulty of a very peculiar kind, and 
even throw an obſcurity over the whole, before 
thoſe who are not thus informed; but thoſe who 
are, will be diſpoſed to excuſe ck a manner, 
and other things of the like kind, as * 
| of their Patience. 
Sometimes the meaning 06 a word may be 
ſettled by thoſe others which occur in the fame 
paſſage, or by ſome other expreſſions e the 
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fame writer; it being reaſonable to pteſume, 


that every writer is conſiſtent with Riinkelf W, 


Thus, thoſe expreſſions, which occur in the Pt 


Scripture. concerning the Eye, Arm, Repentance, 
Anger, &c. of God, are accommodated to the 


manners and apprehenfions of Men, and are in- 


tended to make us conceive ſomething of God, 


correſpondent to what happens in men, who are 
influenced and moved by theſe affections; and, if 
interpreted according to the tenour of the Gacred 
vritings +, they will be found to ſignify the varie- 
ties of God's providence, in his care ; his imme- 


diate interpofition ; and the alterations. of his deal- 


ing with mankind on account of ſome change in 


their behaviour. | 
And, indeed,. when the ſub; ect ſpoken of is 


| fomething removed from e view, and, 


| R When 8 


to differ from himſelf, or, where writers of the ſame authority 


ſeem to differ from each other, we muſt ſuppoſe that we do — 5 


underſtand their meaning ; thus, when we find that St. Paul ex- 


Tn attributes juſtification to Faith without the works of the 


Gal. iii. 6. 11.—and that St. James ii. 14. expreſsly combats 
this opinion, that Faith, without moral works conſequent upon it, is 
Aufficient to juſtification; on examination, it will appear, that 
St. Paul is ſpeaking of the works of the Ceremonial Law, as Cir- 
cumciſion; St. James of Works of the Moral Law. 

* Thus, in order to ſhew that St. Paul's juſtification by Faith 
only without works is not intended to exclude the neceſſity of 
bee of rigliteouſneſs, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that he himſelf 

againſt miſtakes, and.declares, that. we ate by our converſion 
to 1. Chin), as ĩt were, anew created for this end, that we may 


. perform good works, Eph. ii. 16;=that- he with great vehemence 


recommends moral duties—commends Chriſtians for their improve 


ments in them, —preſles them forward with all imaginable earneſt- 
neſs, and expreſſes the utmoſt indignation" againſt the fins of o- 


feſſed Chriſtians. 
f AvD, 45 bed ſunt intelligenda. 
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therefore difficult to be apprehended, we mult. 


But this kind ei analogical language becathes 
_ neceſſary, when we offer to. expreſs even our 


77 


ſuch as are the © anon 9 


mankind is entirely 2 to divine revelation ;. 


* natures in the perſon of our Saviour; ** the 
ce redemption of mankind by him; © the diftinc- 


tion of three perſons in the unity of” the God- 


e bead; the Operations f the Holy Ghoſt, &c. . 


We have no language to make uſe of upon ſuch 


occaſions, but what was originally and with more - 

propriety applicable to other things; and, there- 
fore, conſiderable allowance ſhould be made 
both for the imperfection of our ideas, and the 


neceſſary want of adequateneſs in the manner 


of expreſſion; nor are we to ſtrain words, when 
thus applied, to the ſtrict propriety of common 
uſe; ſuch ways of ſpeaking being intended by 
way of ihluſtration, they often fall infinitely ſnort 
of the thing intended to be illuſtrated. 
It will moreover be proper to conſider whe- 


ther a word be uſed in an abſolute or relative 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


ſenſe ; for many words, which ſeem only to in- 
tend abſolute ideas, will be found upon exami- 
nation to include ſome tacit relation. Thus, the 


words great, hard, high, old, &c. expreſs only 
a comparative greatne 5, hardneſs, age, &c. And 
thus the fame thing may be capable of oppolite. 


denominations, according as it ſtands compared 


with different things, or with itſelf at different 
times and in different circumſtances.” Thus An- 


gels, Men, Brutes, &c. may all of them be 
filled perfect in their reſpective kinds; though, 
when compared with each other, a Brute is Jeſs 
perfect than Man; Man than an Angel, &c. A 
Touth may be reckoned learned for ſuch a ſhare 
of learning, as would not ſecure a grown * 


from the * e of W. 5 
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Agent is that 8 che mind, hn 
wwe acknowledge“ the relation of agreement 
br diſagreement between ideas. As Words are 
"the" repreſentation. of our ideas, ſo Propoſitions 
| ſerve to declare our Judgments ; affirmmg: one 
| word of another, where the ideas are ſuppoſed to 


agree; denying where they diſagree z as, Vartue 


is commendable : Vice is not „ ee * 
Inte errogations imply ſtrong aſſertions. 7 
mative interrogations bung deny: as, I it fo 2 


d. It is not ſo. Negative interrogations affen 
I. it nt fot q. d. Few it is. 


In every act of Judgment chere arediſtinguiſh- | 
able two pit incipal IEP ang tie relation between 


1 3 & 


*. 


1 4 


1 
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. „Tub the weed eee ried eee bent an 
aſſent to the truth of a propoſition is an act of Judgment, whether 
the ground of that aſſent lye in our deference to the authority of 
ſome 7 Drag Giro in our own eee 3 4 
Wo ivik —— et Negativam dicitur di- 
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them: In like manner in every propoſition there 
are three parts, viz. a Subject *, denoting the 
thing ſpoken of; a Predicate, denoting that 
which is aſſerted of it; and à Cypula, or the 
verb, which connects them by affirmation or de- 


— 


dicate in the whole nature and notion of it be 5 


— 
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n 


nial. And here it may be noted, that it affords 


a ſufficient ground for a denial, if the predicate 
diſagree with the ſubject in any reſpect: Nor can 


a propoſition be truly affirmed F, unleſs the pre- 


found in and agree with the Subject. 
Propoſitions may be both intelli 


our comprchenſion; thus, in thie principles of 


Natural Religion, the nature of God and his 
Attributes, Eternity, Omni preſence, 'Qmmſcience,- 
&c. are inexplieable: But yet the conſideration 
of his Being under thoſe een eee 


tiopal and uſeful. N 


e Hatha tendency 10 diſturb the j 


The copula 1 is Alva. the verb. label 


The. ſabject and predicate, hon ngh) thi are not 


5 always ſingle words, are to be conſidered as 
ſimple terms; for, as in Grammar a whole ſen- 
tence: may be the. nominative caſe to a verb, ſo 
in Logict a whole ſentence: may he the ſubject 


or predicate of a propoſition; as That which 


* likely to affijt men in their enquiries gy truth. a 


10 Vor de qui, aliqua dia previcatur 2 — 


tur) dicitur ei ſubyjic . 4 
fk 11. ** . in ebe. aue omnia is attribta o 
nit alia, # 


2 . 
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ligible and uſe- 
ful, though the Sub; ect, to which thoſe Propoſi- 
tions relate, taken in it's full extent, may exceed 


ment us not 


5 are, am . &. of. the 14 1 
5 is the preſent. Nate. of union or di 1 


be with reference to ſomething paſt or future. | 


no knowing when the negative particle in a pro- 
poſition affects the copula and when not; nor 

conſequently, whether the propoſition belongs to 

| the claſs of negative or afeirmative ; or, bow far: 


10 ek. 7 
rr wales the 


our ideas that we declare, though. perhaps. it may 


It is obvious likewiſe, that the ſentences whicl 
we are ſpeaking of, muſt run in the indicative 


mood; and therefore, though; imperati ue, opta 
tive, &c. ſuch like forms of ſpeech may come 
Ander the notion of grammatical ſentences, yet; 
as they aſſert, ,nathing, they are not ſuch in 0 

5 eye of Logicians. 


57 he res parts, ſubject, 3 Ä 60 


Pula are to be found in all propoſitions, either 
expreſſed or implied; 28, ServboZ, 1 rite, i. e. 


«  « am” « writing”. God 15, i. e. God” | 
©.1s' < exiſting”.: Diligence will e a mans 


natural faculties, i. e. Diligence ic * that. 


e which will improve, &. | 
In order to reſolve propoſitions. into theis dis- 


| tint parts, ſome ſhare of Grammatical ſkill is 


requiſite. Without this (for inſtance) there i 1s 


it does ſo. 


EEE ot 
” n 


The fame ſkill is "requiſite i in order to hon: up | 


5 many other ambiguities in the manner of propo- 


5M Quodvis alind verbum dicitur verbum adjedtivum, _=_ in for 


et adſectiuum reſolvitur. 


+ Tho” in theſe there is oſten a tacit aflirtion imply d. hey 
+ Hujuſmodi propoſitiones dicuntur propoſitiones ſecundi adja- 


." centis; quarum fe, * in um oem een 


N 


ing. 


3 French) two n 


gorical +. * 
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| King. Thus, according” to the” idiom of 8 


ticles deſtroy each others force, and make the 
fition "affirmative. In others, (Greet and 


egatives ſtrengthen the denial. 


ge terms into moſt languages has cauſed, 
that the ſame ſenſe is indifferently capable of 
being expreſſed in an affirmative or negative pro- 
pofition, as © Every idle man is ufeleſs to Soctety.” 


affertioris in all cafes may by this means be made 


to catry an affirmative form; tho not always | 
 * conſiſtently with the elegance and propriety of 


m 


When any tas i is abſolutely and ſimply af- 


_ firmed or — the ee is termed Cate- 
"Thoſe propoſitions are called 


imprudent, be is not to be truſted.” They are equi- 


. valent to categorical ones and may be reſolved 


into them, as, 1 imprudent man is to be truſted. 


"Bra" predicate be affirmed or denied of a ſub- 
ject in it's whole extent, the propoſition is termed 
Univerſal; as All Firtues are comfhengable ; z N y 


Vi ice is commendable. 


1 the affirmation or denial. extends only to 


* Seu RY de ime; ; ſe. que bh dicit bedeu- 4. 


ineſſe vel non ineſſe Subjecto. 


| ©'+ Synecdochice omnis propoſitio — dicitur Tard 


languages, (Latin and Engh/h) two negative par- 


To theſe we may add, that the introduRtion a 


« No idle man is uſeful to Society.” And indeed 


Hypothetical, 8 
which aſſert only conditionally, "as, I @ man be 


* 


ol 


tions which 


10 LOGICK .- 8 
of he Subject, the propoſition i is cular'®, 'S 
fart af pleaſures are hurtful. 1 


According to this account, any propoſition, 


54 which has a determinate individual for it's ſub- 
ject, is to all intents and purpoſes an Univerſal 
propoſition; though ſuch are uſually diſtinguiſhed 


among Logicians by the name of Jingutar progo- 4 
fitions, as, Socrates is wiſe. _ | 
The uni verſality and particularity of propoſi- I, 
2 a general word for their ſub- 

jects, are uſually ſignified by ſuch notes, as, 


Every, Alx, Nh, None, &c. Some, Many, Few, | . 


Re. 1 
If throv oh the. bn of thek notes it be- | 


comes doubtful whether a propoſition be univer= - 


ſal or particular, it is then ſaid to be indefinite. 
Not that even the inſertion of them will in 


a caſes prevent ambiguity ; thus in Every man 
7s not wiſe, the predicate is not really denied of 75 


the ſubject, in it' 8 whole extent, but only of : : 


ſome men.—So again, when. we ſay, All the. Pla. Es 


nets are 2 All the Planets are opake Bodies. 
The predicate of the former (Six) is affirmed 
of all the Planets taken collevely : that of the 


latter { opake Bodies] is affirmed di Hributively: 


the former is properly a fingular propoſition, be- 
cauſe the ſubject denotes one fingle collective idea; 
the latter an uni verſal, becauſe the predicate is 
truly affirmed of each and every individual planet. 
Heæc eſt divifio propoſitionis quoad quantitatem. fs 
+ Such expreſſions as, All men are ſlaves to their paſſions, Alt 
world knows this, denote a moral univerſality (cum in rebus 


moralibus Tequentifiing * and ate owing to an abuſe of lan- 
*. 
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Wer 
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combined in four ſeveral manners, and ſo 


de formed into four different Kinds of FPG: 


g 8 tions. v. 


Univerſal aff, as, All Mes: are wile. 18 


Univerſal negative, as, No Men are wiſe. 


Particular affirmative, as, Some Men are . 
Particular negative, as, Some Men are not wiſe. | 


It will be uſeful therefore to remember how 
far Propoſitions thus formed are conſiſtent with 
each other, and conſequently how far we may 
judge of the truth or falſhood of one from of 

truth or falſhood of the other.. | 
An univerſal affirmative and an unĩrerſal ne- 
gative propoſition are termed Conrrary; © They | 

may be both falſe, but can not be both true“ 
A particular affirmative and particular nega-. 
tive are termed fubcontrary; © They may be 
« both of them true, but cannot in any inſtance 
"i be both of them falſe. | Gt. 

An univerſal affirmative; . and. particular” nega- ä 
tive, AF alſo an x oniverſal' fs non and 3 15 


» Hine n quad jar couraria cw medium let non 
— 2 5 8 1 : 


* 


-_ 1.06410. 1 
ot Ae are termed Contradiftary...* a They 
e can in no inſtance be both of them true, nor 
0e. * bath of them falſe.” 

The difference 9 contrary and cantra- 
| ?ropofitions ſhould be the more carefully . 
obſerved, as it is common enough to find the 


two contending parties in a diſpute to be both of 


them miſtaken, while they maintain contrary po- 
ſitions; which may be both of them falſe—So _ 
Ukewiſe as to ſubcontrary propoſitions, Men ex- 
preſſing themſelves indeſinitely ſometimes grow an- 
gry with each other, ſuppoſing that their aſſertions 
are inconſiſtent; when if rightly explained, they 
may be both of them found to be very true. 
N univerſal affirmative - and particular affir- 
mative, and an univerſal negative and particular 
negative are ſubaltern. Here, „ if the univerſal 
te be true, the par rticular muſt be true; via, 
if All men are accountable for their ations, cer- 
tainly Some men are. — 
E pastonier: be falſe, the. univerſal muſt 
I the univerſal be falſe, 5 che Teer 
may be true. The falſeneſs | 
own does not deſtroy the Tauch 4 Some men 
are fincere. 
From the mere truth of the particular, no- 
<«. thing more can be inferred concerning the 
truth of the uni verſal, than that it may poſſi- 
e bly be true, not that certainly it is fo,” * 
In fingular propoſitions the rule of Contradig- 
oy propc 225 holds „ vz. as IF can, 


42 An inrRoBUucrion. 
not be Both true, ſo neither can they be Both ' 
falſe together. Aſſertions, tho conſiſting of 
the ſame words, yet, being differently explained, 
are propoſitions not at all oppoſed to each other: 
The doctrine of oppoſition requiring that the 
propoſſtions oppoſed to each other ſhould IE 

the ſame ſubject and predicate*. . | 

© Propoſitions are ſald to be converted, when the N 

Subj ect is tranſpoſed into the place of the pre- 
ate. and the predicate into the place of the 
ſubject, without ei 8 the truth of the 29 
poſition. 5 

- An univerſal negative propoſition may be con- 
verted into an univerſal negative; as, No man 
* true courage is raſh,” new; « No raſh . man 
C14 mon .  s, 99427 171 
A particular affirmative is convertible i into a 
particular affitmative; as, Some great talkers 
are 'cowards, Into, Some N are great | 
talkers.” ef e WIFTEGT 

An univerſal Winans, can be 5 with 
certainty _ into a e Ragga as, g 


. Poſiti tions may be diFerent and 5 not contradict exch other, 
If their meaning be rightly diſtinguiſhed, thus, 
ſc. thoſe of the Ceremo- dee dub. 
Faith in Teſus Chriſt nial Law of Moſes, | 
g windet - onda 5 ſc. without Works of the . 


} Moral Law, | cs 170 | 


Some faith does ju 

"Theſe affrrions av ace q. et ener 
Again, Faith in e Chrift does juſtify z: (ſc. from the Calle Al 
Sins committed before ſuch Labelief⸗ 2-4 [this ou in order to 
. 5 


Faith in Feſus Chrift does not e; 8 * from th g — 
el- 


gong bontinued in, after this belief, and during our C 
fron: faith in 6 —— 


All 


( 


( 


| e e BRIE AY 


| To” O GR. Aa 
1 Men are Animals, into Some” * are 
Men. 


In ſome We indeed an md affirma- 


tive may. be converted into an univerſal affirma- 
tive, v!2. when the predicate contains the de- 
finition of the ſubject; whether: the definition, be 
made by the genus and differentia or proprium, or 
even a compleat enumeration of it's ſeveral acci- 
dental qualities. As, Every man is a rational a- 
nimal, into, Every rational animal is a man. 


God is the creator of the univerſe, into, The crea- 


tor of the univerſe is God. ¶ Watch is a machine 


of ſuch and ſuch parts adjuſted: in ſuch and ſuch 


manner and conducive. in ne reſpective ways to 
ſbew the hour of the Day, into, Every machine 
Ki 8 and cb parts fo Son rs a 88850 bo 
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or falſhood of a propoſition by the truth or falſhood'of one equiva- 


lent to it, are uſually taken notice of here. But ſince the method 
laid down is accommodated only to the Latin tongue, and in that 


only to ſuch propoſitions as have in them a note of univerſality or 


particularity, 'which may be judged of by any one, who has but a a 
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2 ere can be no better method — * to 
_ unfold and aſcertain the meaning of ſuch 
propoſitions . as have in them two or more ſub- 


Jets or predicates, than to conſider, what is the 


thing ſpoken of! what is aſſerted of it; and i in | 
what reſpect and manner? 
If the propoſition contains in it another inci- 


dental aſſertion, as in theſe, Ariftotle, ac who was 


« preceptor to Alexander,” ag a Philoſopher — 
All men, © who are pious,” are 3 it 
ſhould be conſidered whether the incidental aſ- 
ſertion be only explicative of the Subject, as in 
the former caſe, or determinative as in the latter. 
The former propoſition will .be equally true if 
the invidental propoſition be left out; the latter 
will not. 


It is alſo uſeful to conſider where FI ſtreſs of 


the Aﬀertion lies; for otherwiſe falſe facts may 


be inſinuated as true under advantage of ſome- 
thing true in a Propoſition ; as, Julius Cefar, 
<« who was a great friend Zo bus Country,” con- 
uered. Britain. 


* According as Phi loophers Arr. Nature ab- 


[i vert a Vacuum. Here it may be queſtion'd, 
1 whether the relates to the Aſ- 


« ſertion 


. D L/0/GI CK: 
« ſition of Philllopher.” er Nature's ab- 


« horring a Vacuum. 


It would be endlefs to entmenate-ithe 1 Cutan | 


| modes of aſſerting ; ſome of which are relative 


to the nature of the thing ſpoken of; others to 


the apprehenſion of the Bearer or ſpeaker. 
Wh. this propoſition, © John killed 2 homas wit 
fully. and maliciouſly ;” there are really implied 
4 diſtinct aſſertions, vi. that Yom killed 


<« Thomas,” and then, that he did it *:fully.ond 


maliciouſly. The former is termed the dun; 


the latter the modus. Or, if we conſider a mo- 
dal propoſition, under the notion of a ſimple ; 


propoſition, the dictum is the ſubject of it; the 


Og ey ee vi. it is aſſerted concern- 


ing the dictum, John killed Thomas,” that it 


was wilful and malicious: And in general, model 


propoſitions are affirmative or negative, accord 


as the modus is affirmed, or denied of the Gum. 7 
The doctrine of modal pidpokitions is uſually 
excmpliied- by the four of natural exiſt 
ence, Neceſſary, Conti gent, Pgſſble, Impoſſible. 


viz. I is neceſſary that a body have extenſion. 2 


it contingent that it be round or . Ti 


paſſible it may recei ve a new orm. 8 
bar ſhould Ar ufelf. 1 
| To Modal propolitions may be ſubjoined 4 
N N af what great variety of pro- 
ſitions, which is occaſioned by the uſe of ſuch 
Fartieles“, as lignify the connexion, reſtriction, 


_ * Sometimes the Particles are not added exprefaly, tho the rea- 


ſon of the thing and the tenour of the diſcourſe plainly require the 
OO — n | 
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diſti action, oppoſition, emphaſis, Cc. which the 


mind gives to ſeveral ideas or propoſitions one 
with another: ſuch as, Good on rage are 
often perplexed, never in dſpair. 


Excluſive propoſitions „ as, n ae wil 
make men happy; that is, © Virtue will oe men 


« happy,” - © Nothing elſe will.” 


Exceptive, as, All men but ei br e in 


| * Flood, that is, Eight perſons lid m ow i ay 


in the Joe's 1 W 528 85 1 did * 45 


| ce riſb. * 


55 Reduplicative, * As, Men as ani TAP 1 are . 3 
that is, Men are animals,” All animals are 
e mortal; therefore, Men are mortal.” © Men 
6 48 Cbriſtiau are obliged to acts Mortiſication 
« and Self-dental.” Virtuous actions as ſuch 


produce Happineſs,” is different from ſaying that 
Actions which happen to be VITEUOUS do Rag * x 


Copulative, a8, Good W488 Jab Induſtry are ne- 
12 858 to make a ' Scholar ; Wnt is, 15 e is ne- 


£ 


Is 5 a d. Tho NN ang 
Sir not. At other times, when OR . they are not to 2 | 
anterpreted with. the _ The rules of fair Criticiſm in 
many caſes require a ſupply e e particles and ſuch tacit ex- 
ceptions, as in point of 7 3 5 ce it might ſeem quite ſuperfluous to 
mention. In others, when e are inſerted, the extent of the ex- 
cluſion is to be limited by the nature of the thing ſpoken of, and is to 
be underſtood in oppoſition to that thing whereto it is oppoſed, and 
to no other. The uſe of Particles cannot be reduced to ſettled 
rules; it ds altogether upon cuſtom, and differs according to 
the idiom o each ci 61 language. It muſt therefore be left to 
every man's own obſervation and experience to judge, how far the 
meaning of propoſitions is thereby affected, and to draw out the 
anne. of 1 it into LINE categorical aſſertions. = 31 | 
alem 


#7 * þ 15 % n! 


* * 10 make 4 Sclular,”, * Ads are gud 


* Parton... 82 


Adverſati ve, 05 Fa ingenious us he. 


| was 4 Bæotian. It is required in ſuch, a propo- 


ſition, that not only the parts be true, as in the 


foregoing caſes; bog that they be contradiſtin- 
guiſhed in ſome manner to each other; for 


12 thou gh the: propoſition | be TY 105 will 


be impertinent. 


4 750 a 


In Digunfive 3 eder more N 
tions are ſo connected by a disjunctive particle, | 


that one (and but one of. them) mult. be true, 


Either riches produce bappineſs, or, Avarice 7 : 
moſt unreaſonable. Either it is day, or, it is 


night, —This kind of propoſitions are eaſily re- 


ſolvible into Hypothetical ; as, If Riches do not 


| Produce happineſs, then, Avari ce is moft unreaſon- 
able. The former part of the aſſertion ſo con- 
nected is termed the antecedent, the latter the 
conſequent. Hypothetical. propoſitions do not ſo 
much regard the real exiſtence of things, as im- 


ply the reaſon why they do or do not exiſt; 
And the truth of them depends not upon the 


truth of the antecedent or conſequent ſingly taken, 
but upon the conſequence or connexion between 
them: Both the antecedent and the conſequent, 

conſidered as diſtinct aſſertions may be true, and 
yet have no connexion with one another : And 
on the other hand, they may be Both falſe, and 
yet the conſequence of. one from the other be 
very juſt, as, 7 miſery 0 Wicked 
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ft 


poſitions, known, or granted to be true, 


we are leq to acknowledge the truth of others : 
or, when not being able to perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement between the two terms of 
a propoſition immediately, we afterwards come to 
do it, by obſerving their agreement or diſagree- 
ment with ſome third: thus, in order to make 
it appear, that, Men are accountable for their 


actions, we may introduce the third term or idea 


Free Creatures; upon application whereof alter- 
nately as a common meaſure to Man, and ac- 
countable for their actions, we find it's congruity 


with Both, and infer the truth of that aſſertion 


in form of Syllogiſm, as, 


MW free creatures are e accountable for their 
actions, 7 et 


_ Demonſtratio alia eft dire2a et oftenſiva; Alia indire2a et 


apagogica, ſeu reductio ad impuſſibile ; ſc. cum adigitur adverſa- 
rius, ut vel, negare cogatur e antea affirmaverat, vel duas con- 
tradictorias fimul veras Fs tur, quod Eſt . 
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50 Ax INTRODUCTION 
All men are free Creatures, therefore, 
All men are accountable for their ations, 
Our reaſoning upon difficult ſubjects for the 
moſt part muſt be carried on in a regular pro- 
ceſs through ſeveral Syllogiſms, before it can be 
brought to terminate in ſuch propoſitions, as ap- 
prove themſelves to the underſtanding for un- 
deniably true. . ee 
When the terms of a propoſition are well un- 
derſtood: When we have in view the ſeveral 
previous . ſteps or Syllogiſms, by which, as a 
- concluſion, it is formed ; and when we perceive 
the dependence and connection of all theſe in 
ſuch a manner, that the propoſed conclufion 
cannot but reſult from it, we may be ſaid to 
have a rational conviction of it's truth 
Every regular Syllogiſm conſiſts of three pro- 
poſions, formed by the different combination of 
three Terms, in ſuch a manner, that if we ac- 
knowledge the truth of the ru jir/? propoſitions, 
we muſt neceffarily admit the truth of the 7h:rd. 
The propoſition 7o be proved is termed the. 
Queſtion :' after it is proved, it receives the 
name of Concluſion * : The propofitions, whereby 
the truth of it is proved, are termed Premiſes ; 
and the connection between them, the Conje- 
guence; which is uſually ſignified by ſome illa- 
« ve particle, as, Foerofore, We > 
Of the three terms, which conſtitute the pro- 
poſitions of a Syllogiſm, the Predicate of the 
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Sometimes Complexio, vel Cena jo. t 


10 Lee a 
. is called the Major 3 the Subject, he 


Minor; andthe third which is daes for the 
proof of the queſtion, the Medius + ; as being 
the common meaſure, whereby the ideas, ſig- 
nified by the other two, are compared, and the 
relation between them perceived. —Hence the 


propoſition, ii which the medius is combined 
_ the major term, is called the major propo- 
fition. : That, wherein the medius is combined 
with the minor term, is called the minor & propo- 
ſition. The moſt uſual, and indeed moſt Lis ant 


order, is to place the Major propoſition, firſt, the 
Minor ſecond, and the Concluſion laſt. 


It is to be obſerved, that ſuppoſing the form 
of Syllogiſins - to be juſt, though we may. cer- 


tainly || infer the truth of the concluſion from 
the truth of the premiſes, yet it does not follow 


that the concluſion muſt be falſe, becauſe one or 


ban * cum in propolis univerſali affirmativi, (que bod. 
tur, 


catum ſolet eſſe vox e ſaltem non mi- 
ms ambitds, quam Subjectum. 
+ Quippe qui intercedit inter Subjectum et prædicatum , (unde 
Subjectum et Prædicatum dicuntur extrema Quzſtionis,) - me- 
| diante veritas quæſtionĩs oſtenditur. 
+ Sometimes T or Propoſitio, qudd proponitur veluti baſis 
totius ratiocinationis. If the minor propoſition be placed firſt, the 
major is ſometimes called A/umtio. 
| & Sometimes Hypotheſis or Aſſumtio, quaſi aſſumatur in ſubſi- 
dium ad inferendam tertiam. The minor is ſometimes termed /xb- 
ſumtio, when the major is placed firſt. 
The truth of a con on ek ce i id io Müde ne- 
ceſſitate con/zquentis (ſc. qua aliquid in /e conſideratum non poteſt 
non eſſe) ſeu conſequentia materiali, ſola vi terminorum, qui ſunt 
materia argumentationis. The truth of a concluſion rightly de- 
duced from true premiſſes is ſaid to follow / neceſſitate conſeguentiæ 
(ſc. qua aliquid non eſt naturã /a4 neceſſarium, ſed tantum ex ſup- 
poſitione alicujus Antecedentis) ſeu —— * propter 


len * 1 argumentationis at 
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other of the premiſes is falſe. A weak or inju- 
dicious method of endeavouring to prove an aſ- 
ſertion may indeed prejudice men againſt e but 
cannot invalidate it's truth. Objections againſt 
a Proof, and Objections againſt what is fad to be 
proved, are very different things. And, on the 
other hand, a propoſition may be falſe in itſelf, 
and yet not be ſo, in virtue of the argument 
brought againſt it. In the ſame manner, the 
laineſt Queſtion in nature may be plexed 
and obſcured by an Webel * ful de- 
- fence of it. N e ; 


Ss 'E CT. I 
Of the foundation and general rules of Sbgiſms 


T H E force of Sylogiſtick abba is Fae 
g — nen in theſe undoubted 
44: | ARE : 


That, as far 'as any two ideas agree to any 
third, ſo far they agree with one another. 5 
When ve have twd ideas, one whereof does agree 
to any third, and the other dues not, fo far they 
diſagree with one another. 98 

The general rules to be ay” in the for- 
mation of all —— are theſe that follow, 


. 8 Every 


I. Dr syhogilm mould ras} in it thiw | 


terms and no more *; v/z. two ſignifying the 
two ideas concerning. whoſe agreement, or dif- 
agreement we enquire, and a third with which 
we compare them. 

II. If both of the oral be negative propo- 
ſitions, no Concluſion will follow. _ 

III. Neither will any, if both be particular * 
IV. If either of the premiſſes be negative or 
particular, the Concluſion will be ſo likewiſe T. 
e concluſion of a Syllogiſm cannot con- 

tain more than is in the premiſſes. 


VI. A negative concluſion cannot follow, 
when both the premiſſes are affirmative 5. 


„Sc. ſenſu et nls, nam quoad vocem et explicit aide 


eſſe plures aut pauciores. 


+ Medius in præmiſſis ad minimum ſemel diftribui debet, i. e. 


convenire cum altero extremorum ſecundùm totam ſuam 0 


nem.—If it be remembered, that every fingular propoſition has 


the nature of an ani verſal, this rule will be found not to affect the 
validity of ſuch Syllogiſms, as have two E propoſitions for 
their premiſſes, 

Hoc eſt, quod dici ſolet, Concluſio 3 deteriorem partem. 

5 Hzc Regula 8 dicitur ad formam ſyllogiſmorum; 
conſideratio præm quatenus ſunt veræ vel falſæ, reſpicit 
eorum materiam.—Syllogif mus vitio forme laborans dicitur Para- 
Hilogi/mus. Huc ſpectant verſus hi memorativi. 1 

Syllogizari, non eft ex particulari, bans i 

Neve negativis, recte concludere fi Vis. | 

Si qua prœit partis, ſequitur concluſo partis e 

Si qua negata preit, concluſio fitque negata. 

fo 1 . medius conc e neſcit. 
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oY the Figures. and the Modes. 


H E Joftine of Figures in an re- 
gards the diſpoſition of the middle. term 
| mi the terms of the queſtion in the two pro- ; 
nailles. 

There are four different poſitions of it . poſ- 
fible, and conſequently four figures: for the 
midale term may be placed either, as, 

I. A Subject in the major propoſition, TOY 
Predicate in the minor; 
II. A Predicate in Both; 

III. A Subject in Both *, 7 | 

TV. A Predicate in the major propoſition and 
Subject i in the minur.. 

But Logicians uſually confine themſelves to 
the three firſt; becauſe no concluGon can be 
drawn in the fourth figure, but what muy be 
had more naturally in the firſt. 

Beſides the difference ariſing from the dif- 
ferent diſpoſition of the middle term with the 
terms of the queſtion, Syllogiſms admit of a fur- 
ther variation from the different nature of pro- 
Poſitions, as being univerſal or particular; ne- 
gati ve or affirmative. The. doctrine of Syllo- 
Siſms conſidered in this ONT. 1s — the 
doctrine of Modes. 


: ; | For 


For a more © coo notio ing E - 1 5 
letters A, E, I, O, have been uſually ſubſti- 
tuted, as technical marks; A, for an univerſal 
_ affirmative ORG E, for an univerſal ne- 
gative; 1, for a particular affirmative ; O, for 3 
particular negative . 
Now it may appear from FRY — rules 
of Syllogiſtick reaſoning above-mentioned, that 
there cannot poſſibly be other forms of Syllo- 
giſm concluſive, than ſuch as are marked out 
by the following ternaries of vowels; the two 
firſt whereof repreſent the premiſſes, and the 
- laſty the concluſion} of a Syllogiſm, viz, AAA; 
AA.  AEE. AEO. All. AOQO. EAE. 
N EAO. EIO. IAI. IEO. OAO. 
| And of theſe ſeveral forms, that are poſlible; 
no others are conclufive in the firſt figure, than 
| ſuch as have the three propoſitions Major, Minor, 
and Concluſion, anſwering to the three Vowels 
in the following ec . 
Barbara, Celarent, Dara, Ferio. 
In the ſecond, 
Ceſare, Cameftres, Feline, Baroco, a e 
In the third, Ho 99 0 
e 8 1 | 
oh  Felapton, Diſamis, Datifi, Bocardb, Perſon + | 
43 28 & (rim, genente ants ; 
. + if che letters BCD be ſuppoſed to repreſent the 8 Mid- 
ale and Major terms of any Argumentation, the Modes of Argu- 


mentation in the ſeveral Figures, and conſequently the different 
| forms o Sylegiſms may: be repreſented in one view, thus: 


I. De Nullum C eſt )) 
ks ouldice.: la Omne B eſt © ergo 
ba Omne B eſt C ergo rent Nullum B eſt D. 


1 Omne B eſt D 


* 


. * 8 
R a 8 
5 , 8 R 4 
* . * N — 1 1 8 
* 4 * w 
F. * — * 
: 7 83 ; 5 E J 45 ö IV. 


36 Ax IN TR ODU CTIO N D 


E Irregular Sli and Fallciu dev. 


N written diſcourſes; as a. as in common 
| converſation, the train of reaſoning is gene- 
rally carried on without regard to the ſtrictneſs 
of Syllogiſtick form; upon preſumption, that 
the intelligent reader can readily ſupply the de- 
ficiency, whenever he thinks fit to ky it to 


the teſt of ONS. _ 


Ce Nullum D eſt C 
ſa Omne B eſt C 
re Nullum B eſt D. 


r 
mes Nullum B eſt C ergo 
tres Nullum B eſt D. 


Feſ Nullum D eſt O 
10 A150 k eſt C 
Aliquod B non eſt | 


Ba Omne D eſt C 


ro Aliquod B non eſt C ergo 


Fre Nullum C et D 


lap Omne C eſt B 


ton Aliquod B non e D. 
Di Aliquad Cd 


ſa Omne C eſt B ergo 
mis Aliquod B et P). 


Da Onme C eſt D 


ti Aliquod C eſt B er 
_ k Aliquod B =. 


f Bo Aliquod C non eſt D 
5 | 
| 2, 


do Aliquod B non e 


Fe Nullum C eſt D 


ri Aliq a 


. 


to the tranſpoſition of the terms or of the pro- 


10 1. 061 © k. 57 
| dos we imperfection is owing merely to a 
defect of one of the 1 the argument is 
called an Entlymeme *, as, All perfons inveſled 
with authority are to be — therefore, AM 
Magiſtrates are to be honoured. © | | 
Moreoyer, we meet with a variety of: deni 


tions from the rules above- mentioned; > Owing 


_ poſitions ; ſometimes through deſign, ſometimes | 
through i norance or inaccuracy. 
Difficult ties alſo ariſe in judging of ache Syl- 
logiſms, which are really conclufive, on account 
5 8 the modal, e and other compounded | 
propoſitions, which make part of them. 
"The ſureſt way not to miſtake, or to be 
miſled by the ſpecious appearance of 'Syllogiſtick 
reaſoning, will be to form and obferve a right 
ſtate + of the queſtion under confideration ; 7. e. 
to ſettle and attend to thoſe preciſe limitations, 
within which the meaning of the terms is to be 
' reſtrained. Thus, in queſtions about Reaſor it 
may. be obſerved, "that the word Reaſon denotes 
ſometimes the faculty of Reaſoning, the Habit 
of - Reaſoning—the Art of Reaſoning—the Rules 
and meaſures of Reaſon—an Argument, where- 
Ih a Pe is | proved—the ME relations 


. wage expo, n wit mae lava 5 
tur, >? uti hereat. If, as in the inftance given, . 


derm Sean in che premiſs and concluſion be ran; of the 
conclufion, the ::izor propoſition (viz. All Magiſtrates arr inveſted 
with eee is omitted 3 3 if it be the ages ths mer 15 


. + Queſtio Felder e e eum intra certos termines chiy- 
dier, citra OR vera heh; ultra eoſdem fortaſſe falſa. 
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= | Aw INTRODUCTION. 5 
between ideas. the conformity of a propoſition 
with thoſe eſſential relations. Such ſtating of 
terms will ſuggeſt ſuch diſtinctions, as may DR FEY 
out to us, When the premiſſes are not true in 
that ſenſe, which is e to Juli the con- 


cluſion. ye rye it | Set 
From: the negle& o 57 caution. in 1 4 80 &, | 


Fallacies commonly take their riſe, and 4 * 


they owe their — in Tiſguding men's Judg- 
ments. | 

Some of them indeed are manifeſtly 9 404 
in ſuch groſs. equivocation, as to = only to 
puzzle a debate. Theſe are in general called 
Fallaciz diktionis. Hereby men ſet upon ridi- 
culing arguments inſtead of confuting them, 


they put nicknames upon them in order to raiſe 


mirth and laughter, and ſo divert the attention 
from them. Diſputers againſt Religion are very 


apt to ſubſtitute human errors in the room of 
divine truth,. to cavil againſt forms and figura- 


tive manners of expreſſions, as adminiſtering juſt 


coccaſion of ridicule, when, the things intended, 
and the truth itſelf would not. Thus, ſome have 
| pretended to.diſprove the doctrine of Grace by en- 


quiring into the etymological meaning of two 
words generally uſed by Divines concerning it, viz, 
Infuſion: and In prration, and by informin gthe reader 
that they ſignify in plain Engliſh inpouring and 

inblowing—and what then? The word Difcourſe 


 fignaſies literally rammng up and daun; but fure- 


* the notion of D does not. therefore 
"FE? = 1 n its own FINE ridiculous... 1 
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1% Lee k 
Other Fallacies are more artfully and co! 
introduced, fo as to miſlead” he not- only in 


philoſophical ws pe On in "he N of 
common — e ee ate 92 


Accordin gly, we often ſte me | 

Confoundin © whit 4s ie with hee is 
eſſential = a thing, and arguing from ſuch miſ- 
. . *. e. g. From the abuſe, to which all 
« ſchemes intrufted to human execution "muſt be 
"Fable, eme men argue gain all . S. 
. « wvernment whatſoever." © 

Many a man would have died, bad it ot been 
for. the Gout or a Fever: therefore fickne ſickneſs i 15 4 
better or more felt flate than Health. 

Vice and Miſery may, by the . of P 
viclence, in particular caſes, contribute to the bene= 
zi A therefore, it is no man's ducy 10 1 


re * from 177 


5 pi des  precept is Hinkle to be ann to 
PE. ba urpoſes by wicked, ill-defigning men, 
and, 0 to miſlead the weak and enthufiaftich, 
therefore ſuch precepts cannot have come from God. 
From an 85 granted only in a ſimited 
ſenſe —_— an antverfal 2 F 
« Men of good and natural improved ſen are 
«© able to . for themſelves, therefore, 

« man is to be left to bis own diſcretion.” —* 7 
« man is a maſter in this ar that profeſſion, there= 
< fore, be may be PRYOR fo Spank in w other.” P 
or vice wee "ha 


2 


- *' Pallacis Aecidentis. . | 
2 difto ſecyndum quid; * Aan 8 vice. | 
e, 6 * quid. 


„ ee 


* 4 


be Merit, do not give men juft precedency, &c. 


60. An INTRODUCTION 5 
All men are by nature equal, (viz, in reſpect of 

Juriſdiction or Dominion one over another) - 

therefore Age and Virtue, Excellency, of Arts and 


A Prince has no unlimited ae 70 oblige 
„ bis Subjects to fight where, and when, and with 
c em he pleaſes, therefore, be has. no authority. 
« af all. to ge bis Subjects to. make war e 
cc any. peohle. 7 

X Father cannot diſpoſe 5 the. Perſons and. | 
« affairs of his children in what. manner be ail, 
<_ therefore, 155 has no aurbority at. all. over. the 
« perſoms or affairs of Chis 993 Rt 

IP A. Phyfician. has in ſome inflances. 952 bis. 
8 practice miſcarried, therefore, * advice is 
« never to be depended. 

He that is liable to be miſlaken'i in ; any 1 
« 75 liable to be miſtaken 7 in every thing: a Judge 
« may poſſibly err in Judgment, therefore, be never 
e can have aſſurance that be. bath judged right.” 

Applying a maxim true in the general to caſes 
that are particularly circumſtantiated, e. I. 
« am obliged to let every man have his on. 
6x therefore, J ought. to return a Madman bis. 

« 'ſaoord.”——< I am to obey my Governors, there- 
« fore, my obedience is due when their end 
©« contrad;&.thoſe of _ Almighty Gad. | 

Miſtaking the queſtion and diverting Ong een 
quiry from the main point under e erb | 
and then proving what has no relation. 0 it f. | 


+ 3 Elenchi. ſc. illins in quo conſiſtit tio: redar- 
_ gre autem dicimur, cum diſputantem ed dae vel e 
cogatur, quod ; antea Lk i; weder, e 
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To -L; 0 61 C. x. [8 
I. Amen is. poor, therefore, he ne 
« et Kehle When arguments are looſely expreſſed, 
=, perſons are often deceived by the many: meanings, 
of which the words are capable; in ſome of 
vhich an aſſertion may be true, but not to the 
purpoſe; in others to the purpoſe, but not true. 
e. g. Same men talk of. their acting and judging 
4 conformably. to right: gms by which £hey * 
days mean their.own.” 
Taking that, which is concomitant, with an 
effect, (ſuppoſing the true cauſe to be unknown}: 
to be he. cauſe. of it“. e, g.. Men profeſſing re- 
b igion have been very bad men, therefore, Re- 
* Igion itſelf has 10 m. real. tendency. to make. men 
cc _ otherwiſe,” 
Taking that for granted, 8 is to * 
proved 1 e. g. All. mankind are knaves and 
« felſiſb, therefore, there is no ſufficient ground, 
* for confidence between man and man.” Thus, 
the want of Univerſality in Revelation, and the 
ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of it's Evidence, has been 
turned into a poſitive argument againſt it's truth: 
The weakneſs of which opinion may be ſhewn 
by obſerving the falſeneſs . thoſe ſuppoſitions on 
which it is founded; which are ſuch as thele,, | 
that it cannot be thought. God. would have be- 
ſtowed any. favours at all upon us; unleſs in the 
degree, which we think he might, and, which 
we imagine, would be moſt to our particular 
: advantage ; and. alſo, that it cannot. be thought 
he would beſtow. a fayour en Any, unleſs he 


* Non cauſa pro cauſa, 
ON, Ferns principij. 
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62 An INTRODUCTION | 
beſtowed the ſame upon All; ; ſuppoſitions, which 


are contradicted 32 every 9 og meet of mY 7 
courſe of 181 55 g 


3 2 Audkde. e. g. 4 Me giftrate beg in bis . 
" private capacity may be Adee therefore, be 
* bat no right fo gur obedience, when be acts in 
% His publick one.” or, vice verla, | 
From what is true of things in a engen 
—_— inferring” concerning them in a divided. 
e. g. A Senate (i. e. the collective body of” ſena- 
« tors) is to determine what is or is not inconfiſt- 
ent with the public welfare, therefore, every Ain 
« gle member may.” Inſtances of this kind may 
be ſeen likewiſe in thoſe who miſrepreſent the 


meaning of any writer r e and ES: 
quotations. 


FR al i 8 E c 8 


I Of the Aber Babs of Reidence and Aſn 
os grounded A Mm 


9 F* Co 
A 


2 5 # 


FTER all our are in mee 28 5 to Ke 
"A. adjuſt the Form of our Reaſoning, we 
ſhall ſtill be at a loſs how far it may be depended | 
— n we examine e what Ny * * 
Ta- 8 dn 925 NY 4 ere % ag FT 


- 


10 LOGICK. 63 


had. of choke Firn into. which. wie . 


85 mately reſolve it. 


7 2 
* 1 


Now Men have no ocher ordinary. means. of 
obtaining knowledge or belief of any thing, but 
by ſuch evidence, as relates either to the Seuſs Z 


or Underſtanding. 


By Senſes are meant thoſe faculties, whereby 


2 we are enabled to know and diſcern ſuch parti- 
cular objects as are preſent ; whether * are 
the external objects of our. A gbt, bearing, touch, 


Kc. or the internal objetts of our own mind, its 
inward motions, apprehenfions, mclinations, Feta | 


dem, and the pleaſure and pain attending them. 

5 By Underſtanding is meant that faculty, where 
by we are enabled to apprehend the objects of 

our knowledge, general as well as particular, ab- 


ſent as well as preſent; and to jud ge of theix 
truth or falſhood, good or evil. | 


The evidence, whereby the Underſtanding is 


determined, ariſes ſometimes from the ene, of 
things; viz. there is ſuch a congruity or incon- 
 gruity between the terms of a propoſition, or the 
deductions of one propoſition from another, as 
doth either ſatisfy the mind, or elſe leave it in 
ſome doubt or heſitation about it. 


Sometimes from Tefimony, viz. when we 


depend upon the credit or relation of others for 
the truth or falſhood of any thing, 7 5 as mat- 


ters of fat, accounts of perſons, and places at a : 


diſtance, which we cannot know other wiſe, but 
as others do inform us. 

Beſides. theſe, there is a mixt kind of . 
dence, 9 both to the _— and Underſtand 
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64' An INTRODUCTION | 


ing, depending upon our on obſervation, and 5 

the repeated trials or the iſſues and events of ac- 

tions or things, called Experiencte. 1 
The kinds of aſſent Fel g from theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of Evidence ate reducible to Know- 

led ge, or Certainty, Opinion, or Probability. 
hat kind of affent, which ariſes from lch 
plain and clear evidence, as doth not admit of 
reaſonable cauſe of doubting, is called Ko 

2 . or Certainty*. Of this there are three 
Kinds, e Mathematical, Moral. 18 


8 1 | of Wee, External and Tntrial., ; 


* Phyſtal certainty depends on the firſt 55 his hi 

«ſt kind of evidence of which human nature is 14 
pable; viz. that of immediate Intuition, and of 
| Senſe. Nothing can be more manifeſt and plain 
to me, than that I now fee ſomething, Which 5 
has the appearance of ſuch a figure, of colour ; 
that I have in my mind ſuch a thought, defire, - 
and Purpoſe; and do feel within myſelf a cer- 
tain power of determining my own actions, which 
is called Liberty. | Sh 
He that would go about to confers me in a A 
of theſe apprehenſions, ought to bring. a proof 


1 Certitudo apud Scholaſticos dophiciter diſtingui ſolet: Alia 
objecti vel rei pee iendæ: Alia jet vet intelſectüs Percipien- 
42. The former is t tate of the object, which affords juſt g | 
or foundation for a firm granny and, in this ſenſe it is, that the 
Scholaſtick maxim holds „Veritas confeflit in indiwiſibili; nec 
reripit magis et minus. Ihe l latter is that firmneſs of perſuaſion, 
whereby a man aſſents to the truth of a thing, and is ſo fully per- 
ſuaded, as to have no doubt . it. 
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© Hogs Echte 9 3 
that is better known, and to derive his argument | 
from ſornewhat that is more evident and certain 


than theſe things are; unleſs he can think to 
overthrow and confute that which is more plain 
and certain, by that which is leſs plain and cer- 
_ tain; Which is all one, as to go about to outweigh 


a heavy body by ſomewhat that is lighter. . 
The evidence here is the cleareſt of which our 


| mind is capable; all diſputes about it can no 


otherwiſe be terminated but by an appeal to our 
inward feeling and conſciouſneſs; and any at- 


tempt to corroborate it is needleſs, and ſerves 
rather to perplex and confound. If Reaſon pre- 


tends to interpoſe, it muſt be to examine whether 
there be any failure in the ac of Senſation ; as, . 
whether the Organ was rightly diſpoſed ; for it is 
no wonder if every thing appears yellow to an 


Eye diſtemper d with the Jaundice ; nor, if a 
_ diſtemper'd Ear gives a repreſentation of Sound 


where there is none, and fails to do it where 


there is ;—exerciſed upon it's proper Object: for 


our Senſes are not accommodated to the full at- 
tainment of Knowledge, but to the convenience 


of common life: thus our eye ſerves this latter 
purpoſe very well, but is unable to diſcover the 


minute contexture of Bodies, much leſs the na- 
ture of the Stars and Planets ;—at a proper Diſ⸗ 
tance : for we find from Experience that it is a 


Law of Nature, that the viſible Magnitudes of 


all objects leſſen in certain proportion to their 


diſtance ;—in a proper Medium: for the ſame 
| Experience teſtifies that the rays of Light paſſing 


* 1 


66 . INTRODUCTION 
from one Medium into another (as from Water 
into Air) ſuffer a refraction, and thereby alter 

the apparent Magnitude and Place of Objects; 
with proper Attention : for it is often found 
that things appear very different upon a tranſient 
ſuperficial view, from what they do upon attentive 
Con 2 and repeated cool examination. 
Men under certain circumſtances of hurry, terror, 
Sc. are frighted with Shadows, miſtake Trees 
for Armies, &c.—and whether we are right. or 
wrong in the application of thoſe ideas which we 
receive from Senſation. In purſuing this exami- 
nation we are much aſſiſted by comparing the 


Senſations, which we have had of the ſame or 


different objects in different circumſtances : thus, 

the apparent flatneſs and ſmallneſs of the Sun's 
Diſk becomes perfectly reconcileable with what 
Aſtronomers, 0 om a variety of circumſtances 
fairly laid together, affirm concerning it's Globu- 
 Tarity and amazing Magnitude. And thus by Rea- 
ſoning upon principles of Internal ſenſe and the 

reſult of our experience, we may correct and rec- 
tify thoſe Judgments, which we ſometimes too 
haſtily formed by Reaſoning merely upon the re- 
preſentations of External ſenſe. Senſation is the 
firſt inlet of our ideas. The reports of it are well 
ſuited to the general circumſtances of our Being. 
They are not deceitful, unleſs the Organ be evi- 
dently diſtemper'd, though they are imperfe# ; 
and yet, Art and Contrivance often go a great 
way towards correcting the erroneous reports of 
a diſtemper'd Senſe, and improving thofe which 
are imperfect. T hus * open to us the 


| minute 


B 1. DICK of - 
minute contexture of Bodies. 7. eleſeopes bring 
very diſtant Objects under a diſtinct examina- 
tion. We have Spectacles of various kinds a- 
dapted to various diſorders of the Eyes; and 

other inſtruments ada pted to aſſiſt our Hear- 
ing, Sc. 

Neither is the onternal Srſatin or the lei. 

- ous Reflection of the Mind upon what paſſes 
within itſelf, apt to be fallacious. . We are ſo 
formed by Nature as to believe it's reports, which 
are certainly the firſt foundation of all our #now- 
ledge human and divine; and all thoſe Axioms 
and Poftulates*, which are termed ſelf-evident, 
owe their apparent truth and certainty to a more 
Immediate correſpondence with it : thus, having 

_ obſerved certain Effects to be frequently repeated, 
wie reduce them to general Rules or Laws, uy 
| whky Matter Als upon Matter, ps 


| $ 2. a7 as reports of Reaſon in matters Ma- 
© Ag Ou _ Phematical and Metaphyfical. 


Abena ical certainty, as alſo Metaphyſical, 
belon gs to propoſitions formed of abſtract ideas; 
which in their own natures do lye fo open, bd 
are ſo obvious to the underſtanding, that every 
2 man 5 1 if duly exerciſed, muſt neceſ- 5 


* 1 properly relate 1 to 3 wuths, as, the 3 is 
. greater than a part: A poſtulatum to ſuch things, as appear at firſt 
ſight poſible to be done, and moreover ſo eaſy, as to . deg. all direc- 
| — how to do them . 5 to ww a Fe The mo a given. 
11 to * orher. ö > | 
by T 2 | . day 
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ſarily aſſent to them. In ſome caſes of this kind 
we immediately perceive the relation between the 
ideas by the very ideas themſelves; it appears by. 
internal evidence, and does not admit of any ad- 
ditional illuſtration. from without; thus, no man 
in his wits can help believing that * the bol i is 
« greater than a fer, ;” « that contradictions can 
not be both true; © that Almighty God can nei- 
* ther decerve * be decerved ; chat, l 
« there 15.0 property there. is ne. injuſtice.” | 
others, the connection between ſome Os: 5 
and their conclufions may be ſo clearly made out 
by the application of a common meaſure, as to 
enforce our aſſent unavoidably+. _. . f 
Between the terms of thoſe [propoſitions 
wherein the predication is eſſential, (i. e. when- 
ever the Predicate makes part of the Definition. 
of the Subject,) there is a neceſſary dependance, 
whether of Agreement or Diſagreement, and 
therefore their Truth is ſaid to be eternal, and will 
be true of all things conformable to ſuch abſtract. 
ideas whenever they do exiſt; they a are alſo call- 


* Principia Far quæ per ſe et ſolo intelle@tds lumine cognita 
probari neque indigent neque poſſunt; adeoque ejus ſunt dignitatis 
(45wparo;) et excellentiæ, ut per ſe habeant Edenh. Principia ſunt 
vel Ampliciter prima, (quæ OP vel luribus ſcientiis ſubſter-, 
| nuntur) vel prima in ſuo genere, en ſcientiis Pro prin- 

cipiis ſupponuntur, nec in ĩis pro pol. in Reli gione princi- g 
pium eſt S cripturam ſacram effe verbum Dei 44490 4 

+ Propoſitions capable of e in h culative matters, 

are termed T beorems ; in practical, Problems. this latter term 


Ariflotelick writers underſtand in general r wpGaniuenra, i, e. "on 1 


tiuſmodi propoſitiones inevidentes, de quibus in utramque con | 
tions partem probabiliter Apen poteſt, —Corollaries are propo- ö 
ſitions whoſe truth appears by their manifeſt and 2 connec»; 
tion with ä already * gh WS + 


* | 8 — 


nne 


ed aecalary®;; ang, unchangeable ; Rac £0 fup- 


F9ſe ſuch propoſitions falſe would imply a con- 


tradiction: If they are once made ſo as to be 


true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed 
to be made again at any time paſtor to come by, 


D 


yet it ſnould be remembered that, when general 
obſervations are often taken as Princi ck they, 
are not ſuppoſed to hold minutely and in every 
caſe. It will be enough if they hold in general. 
An exception to a general obſervation or maxim 
is no confutation of it. Some caution therefore 
is requiſite how we apply an axiom that appears 
plain and obvious; and it is worth conſidering, 
carefully what canin are war aifite to make 
it hold. | 


a Mind having thoſe ideas, always be true. And 


When we clearly and re gularly make out the. g 


connection of a propoſition with any ſuch plain 


wuchs we are ſaid t to o Demtafracers The EN I 


— Ide ſcentia 3 eſe FR Eke, non * po 
debet eſſe ens neceſlarid exiſtens ; ſed Tufficit, fi, poſito quod fager. 
tum exiſtat, neceſſariam et immutalälem habeat connexionem cum 


prædicato ſuo ſeu affectione, quæ de iſto Wee ee 5 


gu neceſſitas eſt hypothetica. 
f + Mathematici, quæ decent, ſolent adjuncto diagr 


tendere, ſeque propterea non rem probare, ſed 3 ; 


eyidentiam) demonſtrare dicunt. Arceſſito ab illis yocabulo Syllo- 
giſmus ſcire faciens apud Logicos vocatur Demonſtratib. 1c. Be- 


monſtratio a priori, qui probatur effectus ex canſũ immediatà - 


peſterieri, qua probatur cauſa ex effectu remoto. Of the former , 
kind is our proving from the notion of a Providence, that there 


will be a future ſtate of retribation to good 'and-bad men; Of the 


latter, is our proving the reality of a Providence from tokens of wiſ- 

dom and goodn 8 the manifold appearances of deſign and of 
final RD — hey are obſervable in the conſtitution and govern- 
| ment'of the World. In like manner it is by forming our obſerva- 
tions à poſteriori, that we trace out the eſſences of things, ſo far as 
fey are ä „ 
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produced by ſuch demonſtration; is by the ſcho- 


luaſtick writers emphatically called Science; tho 


it is in reality owing to the imperſection of our 
Underſtandings, that we ſtand in need of ſuch 
deductions. And indeed the difference between 


Principles and Concluſions lyes not in the Nature 


of the things themſelves, but is relative to Us, ac- 


cCording as our perception of a truth is immediate 


or mediate, That which is a Concluſion to Us = 
may be a Principle to (ii e. be perceived intui- 
tively by) ſaperior underſtandings. In every Diſ- 


putation ſome propolitions muſt be ſuppoſed true 
by way of principles. And when the argument 


can by regular deduction be made to terminate in 
ſome ſach principle, the concluſion may be pro- 
nounced to be fairly proved. Theſe principles 


Will de different according to the apprehenſions 


of different men. When we diſpute with an 


Atbeiſt, we have nothing to proceed upon but 


the veracity of our Senſes and Underſtanding, the 
Reality of things without us, and the Truth of 


Hiſtory. In diſputing with a Dei, we may 
fairly ſuppoſe the Being and Attributes of Al- 


mighty God, his Providence, Omnipotence, Om-- 


niſcience, Goodneſs, &c, and conſequently that 
the world is in a ſtate of Religion. (For this 


hath often been proved with accumulated evi- 


dence; from final cauſes; from abſtract reaſon- 
ings; from the moſt ancient tradition and teſti- 


and. ſperies, and learn how to define them : By reaſoning a peck. 


we argue from ſuch definitions, and from the conſideration o. their 


eflences infer their properties; (the Eſſence of a thing in ſuch caſe 


_ © carrying the notion of a cau/e ; the Properties, of an ect.. 


mony; 


* 4 5 > 
& g $ * £ * * 
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mony 3. and Hom ** general conſcience and con- 
{ent of mankind.) In. diſputes with Chriſtians, 
we may take for granted not only what we lay 


down as principles with the Deiſts, but that the 
Chriſtian Revelation is true, and that it is con- 


tained in the books of Holy Scripture, particu- 


larly the New Teſtament. But to produce that 


for an Argument to prove a point in controverſy 
which is not clearer than that which is contro- 


verted, and is not or has not been ſome w 


by. 
acknowledged for a truth by both contending 


parties, is quite ridiculous. Theſe kinds of rea- 
ſoning are Direct. A Concluſion is ſometimes 
drawn very concluſively though indirectiy. * This 
is often uſed by Mathematicians; when by ſup- 


poſing the propoſition in queſtion Falſe, we are 
_ neceffarily led into an abſurdity ; which there is 
no other way of avoiding but _ men the E 


FRG to. be True. 


85 8. of Moral certainy. 


Moral certainty Andy more upon r mixt cir- 
cumſtances and the arguments, which produce 


it, generally ſpeaking, conſiſt of the united force 
i of ſeveral conſiderations. The objects here are 


not ga pable of ſuch evidence as ſhall neceſſitate 
a man's aſſent, and yet may be ſo plain, that every 
man whoſe judgment is free nA Prejudice will 
aſſent to them. 


„e Demonfiratio' ub Abbe. 28 
Upon account of that Liberty, which we have to improve 


and 2 our intellectual faculties or ey and which is L. 


ſed 
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n Ax INTRODUCTION. 
In the two firſt caſes we are ſaid to be an 


by certain, but ir, ſuppoſirig our faculties to be 


true, and chat we do not neglect to exert them, 


we may ſaftly confeſs that there is a neceſity that 
ſome things ary be ſo as we apprehend chem, 


_ that they cannot peſſibly'be otherwiſe: ' 


I it be:aſk'd; Whether, after all; we may not 
1 in our ions and reaſonings? 
1 anſwer, that we ean go no further. For it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth 
of theſe perceptions, whoſe truth we can no 
otherwiſe prove than by other perceptions of ex- 
actly the ſame kind with them, and which there 


is juſt the ſame ground to ſuſpect; or to attempt 


to prove the truth of our faculties, which can 
no otherwiſe be proved than by the uſe or means 
very ſuſpected faculties themſelves. Thus 
much may certainly be ſaid, that we are ſo con- 
ſtituted as naturally to aſſent to the reports of our 
Senſes and Reaſonings ; and if. after all, we may 
be miſtaken in the cleareſt repreſentations made to 
us thereby, the conſtitution of our mind, from 


| whence ſuch aſſent ore; nuns or and rr pro- 


Ne muſt be abſurd. | 
In the latter vaſe we have Sndubitable Ert 
9 that 1 16, though there be no natural neceſſity, 


ſed in matters relating to eur t] concerns, Jadghtat i is by ſome 
writers {aid to be an act of the Vill. The ſame evidence will ope- 
; — 11 differently, according as we are previouſly inclined and 
ſed. Though a properly laid before us, and duly at- 
— to, muſt — ill inſure conviction, yet men have ſtill a great 
compaſs of liberty in the uſe and direction of thoſe faculties on 
which our aſſent depends. Let the proof be ever ſo ſtrong, and 


tendered to men in ever fo rational a way, yet men may it's 
| EP by their own \ Obltinacy, Impiety, and Perverſencls, . 


that 


8 ve 10 60 r 
that things muſt be ſo and ſo, and ie ey 

not poſſibly be otherwiſe without imply ng 2 
contradiction; yet may we be ſo certain, as not 
to have any reaſonable cauſe of doubting, he- 


ther they are ſo or not: thus, from the Bt of 


things 1 am morally certain, and can make no 
doubt of it, but that a mind free from re} judice 
and paffion will paſs a truer judgment,” ike ſuch 
an one as js biafſed by affections and intereſts; 
that men will Pane what they believe to de 
theit real intereſt, when thete can be no imagi- 
nable reaſon why they ſhould forego it. 
Again, with regard to Teftimony, Sen 
Witneſſes about diſtant facts may be ſo numerdus, 
and ſo well qualified as to their abilities and in- 
 tegrity, that a man muſt be a fantaſtical incredu- 
lous foot to doubt of their reality; as, whether 


there was ſuch a perſon as Veen El izabeth; or, 


ſuch a country as Spain. 


When a matter of fact lyes within the com- 


paſs of a man's comprehenfion ; the number of 
atteſters is too great for a colluſion ; when there 
is no reaſon to ſuſpect them to be biaſſed by in- 


tereſt or paſſion; and their reports are not con- 


tradicted by others who were om . both in 
intereſt and inclination to deny it J can not 


doubt of the truth thereof. Tis pb cally poſſi- 


ble that we may be deceived in ſuch caſes; but if 
we have no particular reaſon to apprehend that 
they are under the biaſs of ſome miſtake or paſ- 
ſion, we have no reaſon to withold our aſſent. 


Nothing can deftroy the evidence of Teſtimony | 


| in any caſe, but utter [ncredibility in the things 
3 a tteſted 


n 3 * 5 
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8 teſted or Contrary teſtimony or a pr. oof or high pro- 


bability that perſons are not competent Judges of 
the fats to which they give teſtimony z. or that 
they are actually under ſome indirect Influence in 
giving it in ſuch particular caſe. Till this be 
made out, the natural laws of human actions re- 
quite that Teſtimony be admitted. The general 
obſervation, that human creatures are liable to 
be deceived from Enthuſiaſm in religion, and 
from Prejndices equivalent to enthuſiaſm in com- 
mon matters, (vix. from romance, affectation, 
humour, a deſire to engage attention or to ſur- 
prize, the party-ſpirit, cuſtom, little compel | 
ons, unaccountabſe likings or diſſikings, &c.) 
and in both from Negligence; and that they are 
ſometimes capable of diſhoneſtly endeavouring 
to deceive others; this does, indeed weaken the 
evidence of teſtimony in all eule but does not 
deſtroy it in any. 
Again, by the evidence of 8 1 am 
to a great degree aſſured of the Hucceſſion of. night 
and day, -winter and ſummer ; and have no ſuch 
"reaſon. to. doubt, whether the houſe, wherein I 
NOW am, ſhall this next minute fall upon me, or, 
the earth open and ſwallow it up, as to be in con- 
tinual fear of ſuch accidents. In moſt inſtances 
of behaviour we act upon Probable evidence; 
we eat and drink without Demonſtration that we 
ſhall receive proper nouriſhment ; we uſe exer- 
_ ciſe without being ſtrictly certain that it will 
keep, us in health ; we engage in buſineſs where 
it is likely we ſhall ſucceed ; and children are 
lM as if they were to  gutlivg their parents; 
| | | becauſe 


' Hogg Lo Gk. #6 ' oi 
0 becaule 1 in the ordinary courſe of nature the 


chances are on this ſide. When probable evi- 


dence is applied to this purpoſe, it is with pro- 
priety called moral evidence; and this being the 
principal as well as the moſt familiar uſe of it, 
ſuch fort of evidence has from hence got che 
name of moral in all other inſtances. 
It is obvious to obſerve here, that ſuch thin gs, 
as in themſelves are equally true and certain, may 
not yet be capable of the ſame kind of proof, nor 
0 made out with the ſame degree of evidence to 
Tho' conclufions in Mathematicks may be 
— in the cleareſt and moſt unqueſtion- 
able manner, yet it is unreaſonable to expect the 
like proof in matters, that are not of like nature; 
ſuch as the particular concluſions in Natural Phi- 
' loſopby, matters of Fuct concerning times, places, 
perſons, actions, which depend on Story, and the 
relations of others: It will be ſatisfactory to any 
reaſonable man that they are made out 0 -_ 
proof, as they are capable of in their ref 
kinds; eſpecially if the thing be of ſuch a na- 
ture, that better evidence could not be expected 
. e Þ the propoſition were true. 
When we have for the proof of any thing a 
bigh degree of evidence, it is not the ſuggeſtion 
of a mere paſſibility, that the thing may be other- 
wiſe, that ought to be a ſufficient cauſe of doubt- 
ing; nor are we juſtifiable in queſtioning the ex- 
tence of things merely becauſe we are not able 
to explain the nature of them. Propoſitions may 
be both intelligible and uſeful, though the ſub- 
e thoſe Propoſitions relate, taken in it's 
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76 An. INTRODUCTION. | 
full 55 may exceed our comprehenſion; thus 
in t rinciples of Natural Religion, Eternity, 
Tame, /&C. are inexplicable; to form the 
idea of Creation is abſolutely and entirely out of 
our depth and beyond our reach. And yet it is 
as certain that God created the World, as that 

Effect muſt have. a Cauſe. On the ſcep- 

of principle, we might be led to doubt of our 
 own., ſenſations, . of = motion, and continuity. of | 
bodies, &c. For we know not bow. we were 
made; bu our Being is continued and pre- 
ſeryed; what the Faculties of our minds are; and 
upon what the Power. of exerciling them de- ] 
. pends. 
Such moral certainty may frve. us as well to 
all intents and purpoſes of Uſe, though not of 
Curioſity, as that which is infallible; and indeed 
human nature is ſo framed as to acquieſce in it: 
otherwiſe, our Reaſon might prove a burthen, and 
a torment to us, rather than a privilege, by 
keeping us in a continual ſuſpence, and anxiety: 
and thus it is ſufficient, . that matters of Reli 
gion are propounded in ſuch a way, as to render 
them highly credible, ſo that an honeſt teach- 
able man may, willingly affent. to them, and 
according to. the rules of Prudence. be rat in 6 
ſo doing. . 
If we were not able at all to difortn, how, or 

in what way, the preſent life would be our pre- 
paration for another; this would be no objection 
againſt the Credibility of its being ſo; for we do 
not diſcern, how Food and Sleep contribute to 
the e of the W not could we have any 

2 a thought 


e Vos IR * 
Sega that hey "would, baſors- we. gel” * 
perience. re TOSAGA 
We may das eau Fuficient: to convince us 
that God will reward every man according to 
1 his deſerts, thou gh. we are unable to account for 
the permiſſion of ſuch irregularities in the world 
as ſeemingly contradict this End: becauſe indeed 
we are ignorant what is the proper way of acting 
in order to the al effectual — | 
on ä 
Religion pre-fuppoles in all thoſe who will 
e it, a certain degree of integrity and 
honeſty, which it was intended to try whether 
men have or not, and to exerciſe in ſuch as have 
it, in order to it's improvement; Religion nem 
ſuppoſes this as much and in the fame ſenſe, as 
| ſpeaking to a man, pre-ſuppoſes he underſtands 
the Language in which you ſpeak ; or, as warn- 
ing 2 man of any danger pre-ſuppoſes that he 
. hath ſuch a regard to himſelf; that he will 
endeavour to avoid it. And were common men 
as much in earneſt about Religion, as about 
their temporal affairs, they would be capable of 
being convinced, upon real evidence, of the truths 
bodfß natural Religion, and of the evidence of Chri- 
| 1 though not of clearing up and anſwer- 
ing Objections, ſo as to ſatisfy their 24 
Nor indeed is ſuch knowledge at all neceſfary in 
Religion; for we are not capable of it with 
reſpect to any one thing in nature, There is no 
need of ab/iruſe Reaſonings to convince an un- 
<udiced Underſtanding that there is a God 
VR: . and governs the world, and will 
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vue have the teſtimony of God: And here the Cer- 


1 Ax INTR ODUCTION 8 


juclge it in righteouſneſs, though they may be” 
neceſſary, to ſolve and clear up abſtruſe difficul- | 


ties when once ſick are raiſed.” 
* 4 2 


10! 61 65 ag of ban 


90 What we call Faith, is 4 perſuaſion of the 
truth of ſomething that is affirmed upon the 
Dany, * of one that affirms i it. (Of Human 
Teftimony, See p. 73, 74.) Divine Faith, is the 
perſuaſion of the truth of thoſe things, for which 


* . 
% 15. p 


tainty is the greateſt, == He can neither be de- 


ceived nor deceive. And He may doubtleſs ae- 


company the Revelation of his Will with wc h cha 
brightneſs of internal light and evidence, that a 
man may as certainly know, and be as well aſ- 
ſured, that thisor that particular is revealed by God, 
as he is in general, that what God reveals is true. 
This might be to the Prophets and Apoſtles 
the infallible Criterion for them to diſcern the 
Divinity of their inſpirations from above. But 
as to Us, fince God has choſen man to be the 


inſtrument for conveying his revelations to us; 


Our Faith, though i it ultimately terminates in Di- 


vine Authority, is immediately founded upon Hu- 


man Teſtimony, that the firſt Publiſhers of the 
rule of our Faith were indeed extraordinarily 
ſent of God, and had it by Revelation from God . 


If che afent of the Under faniliag. to the truths of Reli jon. 


be ſollowed by a full concurrence of the heart and ill, our Faith 
becomes evangelical.—My Subject leads me not into a conſidera- 
tion of Faith as it denotes ¶ ance in God's Promiſes, and Re- 


_ on | the Merits of Chrift's — &e. 
himſelf ; 


To LQGICK: „ 


himſelf; 1 ariſes from a collection of rational 
fs - conſiderations fairly. laid together. By Reaſon 
we judge of the Meaning, and alſo of the Mo- 
rality and Evidence of the Scripture, viz. < whe- 


ther the Do&rines therein contained are not 


2 poſſibly true, nay in moſt. inſtances apparently 
« probable, entirely conſonant to our beſt con- 


« ceptions of the Nature of God, and of the 


0 Condition of Man. ck Whether the Scripture- PAS 
« Hzyftory (particularly that of the New. Tefta- 


ment) has not all the requiſite marks of Ge- 


* nuineneſs and Authenticity, that we could rea- 


ce ſonably expect, ſuppoſing it were true; the 


general turn of it very conſiſtent; the mat- 
* ters related by no means generally W ; 


the narrative plain and unadorned ;- 


« as genuine from the age in which it was s faid 


to be written, down to the preſent; — con- 


<« bliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion upon the 
ce belief of them) and, after all, not at all con- 


invalidate it, or even to create a doubt of it's 
« veracity ;” and whether the atteſtation there 
recorded of Miracles wrought and Prophecies 


_< fulfilled be not ſufficient to confirm the Divi- 


« rity of Chriſt's miſſion, and the Certainty A of 
0 the truths We he taught. n 


9 In this caſe it i is ofeful to di 
the Objea, and the evidence of Teſimony. In Philoſophical matters 
A clear and diſtin& 1 of the things themſelves may be re- 


quued ; 
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firmed by the events ſubſequent to, and contem- 


« porary with the miraculous facts related to be 
| wrought i in atteſtation of it, (namely, the eſta-- 
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fronted by any hiſtorical allegation ſufficient to b 
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*'To"theſe;" the direct? and fundrmental pt 
of the truth of Chriſtianity, 


and compaſs ;*which latter, though very conſi- 
derable, yet ought never to be urged apart from 
the direct 
them : they muſt indeed be diſtinctiy and ſepa- 


fately examined into, that the Rs te of each 


may be j "of upon ſuch” examination, and 
ſuch concluſion draw as reſults from their united 
force: viz. that great numbers of men ſhould 


forſake the Religion of their country; ſeparate 


themſelves from their friends; embrace'a Reli- 
gion which expoſed them to great inconveniences, 
I fay, the immediate Converſion of ſuch numbers 
is a tea preſumption of ſomewhat more than 
an in this matter. 

And if in any part of 5. Wegen ng "hs: 
fach' as the genuineneſs of the Original books 


of Scripture, the juſtice of a Tranſlation, &c. a . 


man ſhould find himſelf diſqualified by the cir- 
cumſtances of his ede 0 or want of learning, 


or opportunities of enquiry, or other incapacity, 


might be added other | 
collateral and'circumflantial ones of great variety 


ES 


-provfs, but  aIwiy to be joined Wit 


to judge for himſelf, it will be very reaſonable 


for him'to fabmit to be na by 1 NY 


3 in 1 Divine 7 ine; it is a duschen ground of 
aſſent, that we clearly and diſtinctly perceive them to be contained 
in the word of God. We may Tee the force of ev;dence without 
ſeeing the thing itſelf: thus, God himſelf is invifible, but his 
eternal r and godhead are clearly ſeen and evidently demon- 
ſtrated from the State of the world. "—The things "If a future 
fam any It ne 56. yu 5 but God „ 

evidence * them. 7 of 
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of other men of reputed. integrity and ſkill in 
fthoſe matters :— Their authority may be reaſon- 
ably admitted to affiſt and direct the doubtings 
of common ſenſe, but not to overrule and ſet 
aſide its reports in things plain and ſelf-evi- 
dent. Such deference. in matters of Law, and 
in the buſineſs of Health, we readily pay to men 
of good repute in their reſpective Profeflions— 
And yet caſes ſometimes happen, of evident 
blunder or treachery, when a Client or Patient, _ 
much inferior in point of ſkill, may be juſtified — 
and obliged in point of prudence, to ſet aſide and 
act counter to their directiosss. 
But when we proceed to conſid | the matter 
K of divine Revelation, the proper employment ß 
_ . Reaſon is, in the firſt place, to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine doctrines of it from thoſe that are er- 
roneoully or corruptly aſcribed to it to con- 
ſider the importance and purport of them, with 
the connexion they bear one to another; and, 
when real difficulties. occur, to find the beſt fo- 
lutions we can to them: But it is by no means 
neceſſary that this be done, in all caſes, diſtinctly 
and preciſely. It may be ſufficient, if we can 
| ſhew that the point, objected againſt, is not abſo=- 
lutely impoſſible: And this is done by making 
any one ſuppoſition on which it may poſſibly be 
true; as in the caſe of the Reſurrection of the 
Body. For, ſurely, common modeſty muſt al- 
low, that the divine. teſtimony, given to any 
thing, is a much ſurer proof of Truth, than 
difficulties alledged (which are often too 8. 5 
heightened by human prejudices) can be an ar- 
meier, , ee 
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8: A INTRODUCTION | 

Although there be no Truth above the com- 
80 of All Underſtanding, yet there may 
be ſeveral fo to Us, and above Our Reaſon, 

There may be a diſproportion between the Oba 
ject and Our intellectual Faculties; in which 
caſe we can determine nothing particularly, from 

barely confidering the things themſelves. What 

Ideas we have, may be either partial or indeter- 

minate. Nay, confidering how numberleſs may 

be the relations of one thing to another, it is 
eaſy to conceive, that we may have ideas of the 
extremes of a propaſition, and yet be incapable of 
diſcerning how far thoſe extremes do agree or 
difagree; our mind failing of intermediate ideas, 
ſerving to the proof of ſuch agreement. The 
truth of a Propoſition may be revealed, and yet 
the manner how it is true may, notwithſtanding, 
remain a ſecret. Even Natural Religion abounds 
with truths of this kind: ſuch is the Doctrine 

of Human Liberty, compared with that of Di- 

vine Preſcience; the Poctrine of God's Provi- 

dence, &c. Here, the Doctrines revealed be- 

ing made up of ſuch ideas as we are capable of 

| receiving in the ordinary way of knowledge, 

ih Revelation is to be conſidered as a farther en- 

fſeorcement of ſuch important Truths, pointing 

1 out the proper confequences into which they 

ifs thould be purſued, and giving them a moral 
effect ppon our behaviour. If Revelation diſ- 
covers ſuch Truths as could not naturally be 
known (for want of adequate ideas) God till 
deals with us as with Men: he does not pro- 
duce in us any new Faculties, different from 

What we had before, to receive them; but he 


| (See p. 32 33-) „%%% Mags 
Many difficulties are apparently founded in 
our own 1gnorance, and cannot reaſonably be 

urged, but upon the ſuppoſition, that we are 


* 


tepreſents them by ſome other ideas, with which 
they have a remote reſemblance and analogy. 


L . 


* 


acquainted with the whole ſyſtem of things. 
They who determine peremptorily to believe 
no reports of tranſactions but what are natural, 
ſhould conſider, that the word Natural has no 
- Other diſtin& meaning, but ſtated, fixed, or ſet- 

"Fled. But what is Natural as much requires and 


- preſuppoſes an intelligent Being to render it fo, 


that is, to effect it continually, or at ſtated 
times, as what 1s Supernatural or Miraculous 
dot ti 88 
Many Truths in Religion, as well as in Ma- 
thematicks, may be eſtabliſhed, not ſo much 
by ſhewing their neceſſary connection with ſome 
known Tr 
abſurdity, which will follow it we ſuppoſe the 
greater thoſe abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly 
2 they evince the falſity of that ſuppoſition 
from whence they flow, and conſequently the 
truth of the Doctrine ſet aſide by that ſuppoſi- 
tion: thus, the more abſurd it is to affirm, that 


Beaſts have the advantage. of Men, and Bad 


men of Good, in point of happin.is; or that 


a ſenſual life may be preferred to to a ſevere 


and-rigid virtue, the more clearly doth the folly 
and falſchood of that ſuppoſition appear, whic 

is the parent of theſe abſurdities, big. that we 
have hope in this life only: And the Falſchood 


of that ſuppoſition being proved, proves the % 
Truth of the oppoſite doctrine, that there will 


be a future ſtate. 


& 


Again, the objections of Unbelievers ſome- . 
times prove to much ; denying a propoſition - 


. upon 
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ruth, as, by pointing out the great 


contradictory of them to be true. And the 
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fectual in the ſame manner. 
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upon principles of their own, which they do 
not admit as concluſive in other caſes : th 


ſome deny the Scripture to have been from God 
on account of the difficulties in it. But ſhould 


not theſe men, for the very ſame reaſon, deny 
that the World is under His Moral Govern= 


ment? So. again, ſome have objected againſt 
the uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity, with regard to the 
enforcement of natural Duty and Virtue, from 
the perverſion of it, and from the ſuppoſition ,of 
its having had but little good influence: which 
ſuppoſition, (beſides its being falſe in fact) proves 
too much; becauſe it cannot be infiſted upon, as 
concluſive, upon any principles, but fuch as lead 
to downright Atheiſm : For the manifeſtation 
of the Law of Nature by Reaſon, (which, upon 
all principles of Theiſm, muſt have been from 
God,) has been perverted and rendered inef- 


_—_— 


Again, when a Fataliſt pleads, that Paniſh- 


ment of Human actions is unjuſt, becauſe it is 


puniſhing for doing that which perſons could 
not avoid doing, he ſhould confider, that if Ne- 
ceſſity deſtroys the injuſtice of any crime, as 


A 


Murder, Sc. it will equally deſtroy che injuſtice 
of poplthing it. e 


hen a ſuppoſition is inconfiſtent with Reaſon, 


the arguments built on that ſuppoſition may be 
diſcarded: thus, the denial of a Particular Pro- 
vidence proceeds on this ſuppoſition, that mul- 
tiplicity of affairs would perplex Almighty God. 


But as the Power of God cannot be fatigued by 


being exerted, nor His Knowledge be confuſed 
by the extent of it, and as that ſuppoſition pro- 


ceeds only on a partial view of what He has 


a ctnally done and ſtill continues to do in the 
Creation, and our judging of Him by what we 
feel in Ourſelves, the argument fails: and we may 


32 
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＋ LO OICX. „„ 
ſafely admit, that the care for the Whole con- 


fiſts in a minute and conſtant ſupport of all oe 


5 _ Of Opinion and Doubting.. 


When the evidence is leſs plain and clear, 
the aſſent arifing from it is called Opinion or 
Probability ; viz. though the proofs for a thin 
may preponderate any thing to be ſaid 3 
it, yet they are not ſo weighty and perſpicuous 
as to exclude all doubt and fear of the dontrary. 
That which chiefly conſtitutes Probability is 
expreſſed in the word Likely, i 1 Veriſi mile, lile 
ſome truth, or true event; like it in itſelf in 

* It's evidence, or in ſome, more or fewer, circum- 

ſtances. The lighteſt poſſible Prefumption is 

of the nature of a Probability, and, if often re- 
peated, will amount to Moral Certainty. Thus, 

a man's having obſerved the ebb and flow of the 
tide to day, affords ſome ſort of preſumption, 
though the loweſt imaginable, that it may hap- 
pen again to-morrow : But the obſervation of 
this event for ſo many days and months and 
together, as it has been obſerved by mankind, 

gives us a full aſſurance that it will. 55 

And this ariſes from a more imperfect and ob- 
ſcure repreſentation and conception of things, 
either by our Senſes or Undenſtandings; by Te 

timony or by Experience ; and will + therefore be 
different according to the greater or leſs degree © 
of clearneſs in the "op made ule of, the greater . 
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8% As INTRODUCTION _ 
or leſs ſimilitude between 4nown caſes, and thoſe 
we are to judge of, and the reſpective diligence, 

abilities, and impartiality of different Men. Be- 

tween the caſe of things of the ſame kind there 
is a parity of Reaſon, and what is applicable to 
one is ſo to the other. Thus, the natural Pbi- 
leſopher endeavours to explain and ſolve the na- 
ture of a new Phznomenon ; and the Phyſician 
proceeds in the management of a diſtemper by 
obſerving the analogy, which it bears to his for- 
mer experiments ; the Politician takes his mea- 

' ſures to provide againſt future difficulties, from 
obſerving how mankind have uſually acted in 
ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. Thus, Aſtronomers 
argue from their obſervations concerning our 

| [Moon to the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn. 
Our Earth is an habitable globe, and at the ſame 
time ſerves as a Moon : therefore there is certainly. - 
ſome reaſon for concluding that the Globe which 
ſerves us for a Moon, ſhould be habitable too. 

Partial views of things are apt to make men 
find fault with what they do not underſtand; 
thus, they think of remedying ſome inconve- 
niences in the Earth by expoſing it to many 
much greater; they complain of wild mountains 

as uſeleſs deformities, not conſidering the uſe 
which they are of to Vegetation, production of 

Minerals, &c. The large expanſe of ſea is 

thought uſeleſs, till known how it is referred to 
the uſes of Commerce, and that it is the Nurſery 

and ſeat. of numberleſs ſpecies of living Crea · 

tures, &c. 5 Se! i . 

e When 


17 0 Nine en a 
Whos we underſtand any a pearance but 15 
10 wonder that we reaſon badly or falſely upon 

Hence, not knowing how the Soul and 

; Body are united, and obſerving how much the 
Soul i is impeded in it's operations by the Body, 
men are ſometimes apt to conſider the Soul itſelf 
to, be material, that is, to ſuppoſe matter endued 

7 with a ſelf-moying power. ; 
Forming our notions of the conſtitution "and 
government of the world upon Reaſoning, with- 
out foundation for the principles which we aſ⸗ 
ſume, whether from the Nature of God or 
any thing elſe, is building upon mere Hypo- 
theſis. Forming our notions upon Reaſoning 
7 from principles which are certain, but are ap- 
plied to caſes, to which we have no ground to 
— them, (like thoſe who explain the ſtructure 
I buman body, and the nature of all Diſ- 
— 4 and Medicines from mere Mathematicks) 
is an error a-kin to the former : ſince what 1s 
aſſumed in order to make the reaſoning appli- 
cable, is mere Hypotheſis. But it is allowed 
juſt, to join Abſtract Reaſonings with the obſer- 
vations of Facts, and to argue from ſuch F acts as 
are known, to others that are like them: thus, 
from that part of the divine Government over 

6 intelligent Creatures which comes under our 
view, we may juſtly proceed to argue upon that 
larger and more general Government over them 
which is beyond it; and from what is Preſent, 
cto collect what is ae credible: or not incredi- 

| ble, wilt be Hereaſter. 

Such 
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Such Argumentation is ſometimes called I- 


Auckion *; it infers an uni verſal concluſion from 


having proved a thing to be true of this, that, 
and other particulars ; which concluſion will be 


| always more probable according as the induction 


is drawn from a greater number of examples. 
Example therefore is a more imperfect kind 


of Induction, being a concluſion rawn from 5 


one or a few inſtances. 


When there is no proof on either fide of a 


queſtion „it is ſaid to be Uncertain. 


When the evidence on each ſide doth equi- 15 


ponderate, this doth not properly beget any 


aſſent, but rather that Heſitation or ſuſpenſion | 
of aſſent which we call Doubting. If one ſide of 


the Queſtion preponderates, ſo that the difference 


is but ſcarcely diſcernible, it. is nothing more 


than Conjefure. Yet even in this caſe we may 


be obliged, in prudence, to order our actions in 
favour of that ſide, which appears to be moſt 


- 


_ fafe and advantageous for our own intereſt: and 


accordingly, the conduct of human life through 


the main courſe of temporal affairs is influenced 
and directed by probability, and conjecture. There 


are a e inſtances, in the daily courſe of 


life, in which all men think it reaſonable to en- 
gage in W though the probability is greatly 
againſt 

for * as it is ns they may 


e 5 pb 
q bas . remotione omnium_ | (- Jpecurrum, Wn, 


Poſitionem ſpeciei. 
remotionem 92975 18. 


ucceeding ; and to make ſuch proviſion 


have 


N T 0 3 0 610 k. 
FAY nne for, though the plain acknow- 


ledged Probability is, ze they never ſhall. Even 
Doubting neceſſarily implies ſome degree of evi- 
. dence for that, of which we doubt. 
perſon would be in doubt cor 


For no 


the truth 


2. a * 
2 þ 


of a number of facts fo and ſo circumſtanced, * 


Which ſhould aceidentally come into his tho 
and whereof he had no evidence at all. Be. 
tween no evidence at all, and that degree of it 

which affords grounds of Doubt, there'are many 


intermediate degrees—as many, as there are be- 


-» 


| tween that degree which is the ground of Doubt, | 


and Demonſtration. __ 
And thus, they who 1 but a doubting ap- 


45 prehegſion of the truth of Religion, are by that 
apprehenſion obli iged to an awful ſolicitude de ; 
it; to conſider it with ſeriouſneſs and attention 
7 and reverence ; to live in the conſcientious prac _ 
tice of every common virtue; and, above all. 
to keep at the greateſt diſtance from, all diflo- 


luteneſs and profaneneſs. 


Many Propoſitions, though w we experience 1 : 


truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which 

run up into abſtruſe ſpeculations : in ſuch caſes 

it is natural to maintain that fide of the Queſ- 
tion which is attended with no practical abſurdity 


when applied to the common affairs of life, and 
do govern our actions accordingly : thus, though 
we have every day's experience to convince us 


Agents, yet. the ſubject does 
not ſtand clear of difficulties; but then, were we 


that we are free 
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n Law-cofes, the principles of reaſoning, ſo far 


Nen, Experience, Teſtimony, and Conjefture, 


114 committed or no, and whether the e 
Wl attending it were ſuch; as reduce it under the 


i The evidence, upon which moſt queſtions of | 
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find ourſelves | miſtaken in the gitat ok of 
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= ones in the Premiſſes of an argument muſt. 
= SOR. affect the Concluſion ; if the former are 


ROE partly probable, the Con- 
be deemed probable... Thus, 
Aftronomical Theories may be in themſelves 
ſtrictly demonſtrative, and yet ſtill it may re- 
main only a matter of high probability, that the 
motions of the celeſtial bodies are performed ; 
à manner agreeable to ſuch Theory. So again 


as the abſtract nature of Good and Evil, and the 

definitions of Civil Laws are concerned, are in- 
dubitably certain: but when we come to apply 
theſe principles to a particulat fact, there is 1 
eat room for a mixture of evidence drawn from 


in order to ſettle whether the Fact was really 


 Eognizance of ſuch a particular 5s 5 


difficulty, in common practice; are determined, 
_ ariſes from various coincidences of ſeveral things, 
_ - ſome direct and expreſs; "others. circumſtantial, 
Which ſopport and confirm each other, and in 
this Manner prove, with more ot leſs certainty, 


the 


Wy 85 ) a 


the; pains 8 7 Tg Ps of theſe 
things. are indeed. 10 2 .confidered 7 11 > 
but the pepper force oft 8 evidence confiſts in 
the reſult of. ens ever things  confideted' in : . 
| one view. i 4x47 ' | 
In m —— 8 pony eee I us is 
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great room. for ingenious Orators to dilplay their 
1 b impoſing, falſe or partial repreſentations on 
* 01 their Hearers, by ſelecting ſuch 
= 15 — —. 89 cauſe and heightening their im- 
portance, in the mean time, caſting x ſhade ober 
all that makes. againſt them; and 11 this in op- 
pee to e and Reaſon. 0 
Arguments ad bominem, of the! upon our 

-. Adverlary's ſuppoſed principles different from our 
on, (and ſometimes loading him, Wich invi- 
- __  dious conſequences. wy be may i ” 
of all others leaf to be eſteemed; They ay 
blence Him, or ſhew Him to be in the Fund 5 
from his own Conceſſions, without PO POE Our- 
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90 Ax tro pve rio 
The Diſpu tants are of ſed, to be agreed in 
ſome 1 en principles or propoſitions. #hich 
either more nearly FP fettiotely 525 the Weſ- C 
| tion. by n Nut 27 
_ the Roe bulineſs to explain the 
terms of the Queſtion, to clear it from all need- 
leſs. aden, . to fix übt true meaning and pre- 
ciſe point. of Enquiry, and ro diſtinguiſh it from 
all other Queſtions, which may happen to be 
near a-kin to it; and, laffly, to confitm it with : 
proper Arguments; t the Ain this is called _ 1 
ing the Suppoſtion, or Stating the Queſtion.” 

The Opponent is to ſupport a propoſition' rg 
tradictory to that which is maintained by the 
| Reſpondent ; and for this purpoſe his 6bjeQtion 
is to be made! in the regular form of Syllogitms ; 

(and thoſe Categorical” ones as far as may be;) 
always taking care to make the propolition, 
which is denied by the Reſpondent, the conclu- 
fun of his next Syllogiſm : This conrſe muſt 
from time to time be repeated, till the argument 
is brought to terminate in ſuch Propoſitions * 5 
are confeſſedly W 
Arguments are drawn. — — from the Deß⸗ 
nition of the 'TermsTof the: Qgeſtion—or from 
ſome acknowledged Principle, —or by ſhewing 
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er quæ omnem N 0 ben excludit. © | 
Experientia eſt ſenſationum ſemper ſb  Gmilium fidelis' 3 
memoria. . 5 
Vorilas eſt conwenteritia” "roftratithn' Wen cum een. 
_ Errar eſt falſa cognitio quæ pro verihabetiir. © —_— by 
" Tdea fa fa a eft, que objects ſud non reſponder. Ns > 
' Fudicium fa ian eſt, quum de Idea ta rege aut g 
mus A ä nature non conyeniunt. Wn 


DEFINITIONES LOGIC. 


-ognitio certa. eſt que. vel it indubia ſenſa atjone vel certo. et e- 
gdenti principio nititur. — — — 


Cognitio probabilis eſt quz hypotheſi tanquam fundamento 


inni titur. 


Axiomi eſt propoſitio quzdam uniyerſali per fe nota, qui i in 
ſcientiã utimur ad demonſtrandum. ” 
Demonſtratis eſt modus ratigctiandi quo. -ondluſio cum in- 


dubio quodam principio ita Loans ue "jus veritate du- 
bitare non poſſimus. 


Demonftratio a priori eſt cum effeftus 6 ex ſud 


cauſa. 


Demonſtratio a pofteriari cum cla demonſtratur a ſuo 


ö ov Au. 
Certitudo moralis eſt qualis prydentibus omnibus vel Feng 


pes certo habetur, 


_  Certus eſt animus, qui de Judicio ſuo quantumis velit aut 
conetur, dubitare nullo modo poteſt. 


Fides eſt aſſenſus habitus Propoſitioni propter autoritatem | 


flicen | .** 


Fides diuina eſt habitus quo mens inclinatur ad um 


Frwiter propoſitioni inevidenti propter auctoritatem Dei. 


Fides humana eſt quo mens inclinatur ad aſſentiendum pro- 


8 poſitioni inevidenti propter auctoritatem humanam. 
X Opinio eſt habitus quo mens inclinatur ad aſſentiendum, cu 


5 formidine, alicui propoſitioni e probabilitem, quam vide- | 


tur habere. 


Inductio eſt argumentatio, quæ ex fingularibus ſufficientr 

_ - enumeratis colligit Univeriale.. 

 Exemplumeſt argumentatio, in yu ex fingulari notiore in- 
fertur ſimile ignotius. 

. © Dubitatio et ſuſpenſio aſſenſtts in utramque parte. 


* 


Dubia ſunt ea in quibus nulla occurrunt u evidentis Ven aut | 
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' Queeftionum Logicarum Series. 


tem percipiendam ? Negatur. 
—w Sint Utilia ? Afﬀirmatur, OE 


An Mentis Operationum numerus ternarius rete lau- a 


tur; . 
Simplex Apprehenſio ſit dirigibilis ? 4. 
Simplex Apprehenſio fit unquam falſa ? N. 
Dentur Innata principia? V. 


Aliquid fit in Intelle&tu quod non * privs: in Senfu a N. | 


Omnes Idez Oriantur a Senſibus? 
Dentur Idez Simplices? 4. 
Dentur Idez purz Reflexionis ? A. 
Idez Complex in Anima pro arbitrio been Y 
-  Jdew Entium et Aflectuum Spiritualium formentur per aſ- 
ſimilationem ad Entia et Affectus Materiales ? A. 
Anima poſſit Ideas pro libitu creare aut deſtruere ? N. 
In Memoria Anima agit paſſive? N. | 
Vocum ſignificatio fit arbitraria? A. 
Voces ſignificent a Natura? N. 
Significatio Vocis deſumenda ſit ex conceptu 8 
Voces primario et immediate ſignificent Res . 
Voces Analogicæ ſint admittendæ in Argumentatione ? A. 
Oppoſita poſſint dici de Eodem ? N. 
Diftributio Entis et Affectionum in Subſtantiam et Accidens 
ſit maxima commoda ? A. 
Ratio Subſtantiz univoce conveniat Entibus Splritualidus et 
Materialibus. 4. 
Ullius Subſtantiæ habeamus adzquatam Ideam N. 
Idea Spiritiis oriatur a Senſatione et 23 
Sola Accidentia ſub ſenſum cadant? N 
Detur Subſtantia fine Accidentibus ? 2 | Y 
1 ow 


* b 1 præcepta am neceſſaria ad Verit = 


-w_ 


Qv#sTIONES LOGICE. 


An Dentur Accidentia fine Subſtantia ? NV. 
Subſtantia realiter diſtinguatur ab Accidentibus? 4 | 
Diviſio Qualitatum corporearum in 5 et "TOY 


nilas fit maxime propria? A.. 


In omni re poffit fundari Relatio? . 
Relatio reveri diſtinguatur a Subjecto et Termino? A. 
Relationes ſint tanthm Denominationes externæ? A. 
Dentur aliquæ Relationes rebus Eſfentiales? M. 
Relationes aliquæ ſint æternæ et immutabiles'? 4. 
Relationis Morales a Nobis pro arbitrio formentur? N. 


Diſtributio Prædicamentalis Ariſtotelica fit juſta et maxime 


5 commoda 125 


Diſtributio Lockiana i in Subſtantiam Modum et Relationem - - 


fit przferenda ? 


Res. * vere Univerſales ante omnem Operationem Intel- | 
.. lefiie? N..” | 


Univerſales Ide fiant per Abſtradionem? A. 
Vniverſalia ſint Entia Rationis? J. 

Boos ah inter Ideas Univerſales ſint - -reales et — 
es 

Prædicabilium numerus quinarius recte ſlatuatur? 4. ö 

Genus et Species ſint Entia Rationis 1. 

Genus et Differentia conſtituant Efſentiam? 4. 

Effentia rectè diſtinguatur in Realem et Nominalem ? Me 

Efſentiz rerum Reales nobis ſint ignotæ ? A. 

| 3 diſtinguantur a ſe invicem per eſſentias ſuas Nomi- 

nales | 


Individua ejuſdem Speciei differant Proprietatibus Eflen- 
tialibus? N, 


Diſtributio Idearum G Genera et . ſit utilis? 4. 
Propria ſint Rebus Eſſentialia? A. 

Propria poſſint a Subjecto Separari? NV. 

Accidentia poſſint exiſtere ſine Subjecto?ꝰ N. 

Subſtantia poſſit exiſtere ſine Accidentibus. NV. 
Accidens poſſit migrare a Subjecto in Subjectum? N. 
Regulæ Diviſionis Logicæ rectè ſtatuantur? 4. 
Omnia poſſint Definiri ? N. 


Definitio conſtans Genere et Differentis explicet Rei Eflen- ; 


tiam? AJ. 1 
Uunius Rei unica tantùm fit Definitio? . | 
 Definitiones rerum Deſcriptive ſint de dhe 
In Definitionibus Termini Negativi fint admittendi ? N. 
. Regulz; Definitionis — recde ſtatuantur ? 4. 
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102 Es TTONESGU LOGICZ. 
An Significationes Vecum, pro arbitrio utentium debeat 


mutari? NV. 
icationis in Philoſophicam et Vulgarem Git * 


Diſtinctio 
admittenda? . 
Voces Analogicæ in Definitionibus ſint bende admit. 
tendæ? A. 5 F 
Veritas ſolis propoſitionibus competat ? r 
In Judiciis formandis Mens aliquando fit Patti ? 7 4 A, 
Judicium ſit Actus Voluntatis? A. of 
- Omnis Propoſitio conſtet ſubjecto Prædicato et 88 ? A. 
_ Copula eadem fit in omnibus Propoſitionibus Logicis? 4. 
| Omnis Propoſitio fit determinate Vera vel Falſa; A. 
Propoſitio ſingularis habeat vim Univerſalis? 4. 
RE Oppolitionis Propoſitionum Logica recte flaruan- | 


2 


13 2 . Propofiticnum refs Statuantur ? 4. 
Omnes Propoſitiones es ad. Spie poſſint et de- 
beant reduci? 4. 
Leges Æquipollentiæ P fitionum ita. poſſi ant conſtita ——_ 
omnibus Linguis inſerviant ? N. 
Syllogiſmus ſit Inſtrumentum Rationis atilifieum ? ” 
Principium illad, Due conventunt uni Tertio  Sonven;n inter 
/e, ſit propriè Fundamentum Syllogiſmi ? 4. | 
Canones generales Argumentations Syllogiltics. A Logici | 
recte ſtatuantur? 4. 
Methodus Argumentandi Syllogiſtica omnibus SubjeQts ac- 
commodari poſſit? N. 
i Peine, Figurarum et Modorum ee bt uti- 
is? 4. 
Figura Varta admitti debeat? MM. | 
PFallaciæ oriantur a GEE: Syllogiſtics argumentationis ; 
regulis? 4 1 
Regularum Syllogiſticarum ope. Fallaciz in Arguimentando | 
ohptime detegantur? 4. 
| | Methodus Diſſerendi Socratica præſtet Ariftotelice ? N. 
Be omnibus ſemel in vitã ſit 5 . : 
111 Statuatur aliquod primum et univerſale principium ics: 
. cendi? * NV. 
bþ Detur aliquod certum veritatis et falſitatis Diſcrimen ? 4. 
Scientia recte diſtinguatur in Senſitivam Intuitivam et De. 
monſtratixam n TOI 
f Intellectus Dons: affirmare quod ſcit eſſe falſum? N. 
Poſſit in hac vida perfecta aliqua haber! W 7 . - bh 
„ a n 
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„ Evidentia habert debeat pro 27257 Veritatis?. 4 . 5 


Veritas fundetur in rerum Natura? 
Omnis Argumentatio fundetur in aer Princip? 4. 


Repræſentationes Senſuum externorum admit debeant po 


 Veris? 4. © I 
Senſus poſſint fall ? © . i 


Senſationes internæ admit debeant pro Vers et een 


biis? L Ae 
Scientia . in nos lads inder a f M 
Neprerſentationes Senſuum externorum cortigatitur ope 5 
cij Intellectualis? 4. 7 
Veritas rerum objectiva ſit certa et immutabilis? . 
Certiora ſint quæ Diſcurſy Kennen quam quæ Send 
bus perciplantur? M. 
Dentur Jique Propemigges ternæ Veritatis'?" 2 
Scientia fit ſolum de Univerſalibus? 4. 
Ex Præcognitis et Præconceſſis fit omnis Ratiocinatio? 4. 
| Demonſtrativa Seientia ſit præferenda Sei e N. 
Demonſtratio recte diſtinguatur in Demonſtrationem a Priori 
et of eriors © A. 


monſtratio 4 plerf prbftet Dewenſtratiönt 4 er en: . 
Omnis Scientia ſua habeat Axiomata ſibi a 
Axiamatibus ſit Diſputandum ? © + 


Demonfffatio ſoit conveniat rebus Mathetmaticis 2 | i 


Benn indirect ab' 8 admitti Arent! 4. 
- Certitads Moralis i ina au cl | | - 
tive Scientiz ? . TRE 
Ratio humana fit Adzqius #1 
Propoſitio ulla pro vera admin debeat cujus Prædicati aut 
. non habemus adzquatam ideam ? 4. 


iſtinctio in ea quæ ſunt t ſupra et quæ ſunt contra Rationem 


ſit admittenda? 4. 
Rationi Humanæ ſit fidendum p 1 


De rebus ignotis aliquando recte inſtituatur Tadicium ? 5 


Inter Fidem et Rationem detur Convenientia ? A. 
Fides innitatur principijs Rationis? 4. 


Revelationibus Divinis in Omnibus Eides fe 1 4. 
Autoritas eorum quæ perhibentur inniti Divinæ Revela · 


tioni, debeat ad examen Rationis revocari? 4. 


Certer ſint regulæ quarum ope Revelationes veræ a falſis 


an er A. 


Diſtinctio Evidentiæ i in Internam 1 Externam recte ſe ha- 
beat ? 7 . 
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„ QUASTIONES, LOGICA __ 
An in Judiciis noſtris nftituondia de Autoritate Revelationis 
Divinæ nihil admitti debeat ni Juana Experientie noſtræ con 

veniat ? N. | 

ay be Th eee unita 81 habeat vim Demonſtra- 
ins | 

| In Interpretanda Divins Revelatione Regulz Critices hu- 
man admitti debeant? 4. 
| Teſtimonium humanum haberi debeat pro ſufficienti Fiduciz | 


to? £. 
Propoliicum Traditionalium certitudo decurſu Tempo 
minuatur? M. 5 

Probabilibus ſit Aſentiendum ? 4. 

* recte deducantur ab Exemplis * 1 "I 
ubijs omnis Determinatio Judicij fit ſemper omittenda ? 

Argumenta ad Hominem aliquando admitti debeant ? A. 
Ex e eres Verum ? 4. „„ 
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| Moen acts de. Senne, Lp, e 
Par 
Ariſtoteles, Aquinas, Sate Smiglecius, Iſendorn, Val- 
ius, Euſtachius, Sanderſon, Burgerſdicius, Fell, Wallis, Du 
Hamel, Gaſſendus, Le Grand, Aldrich, Wolfius, Locke, 
Lee, Norris, Clericus, Crouls, Brown, Watts, Duncan, 
 Conybeare, Butler, Wollaſton, Edw. Search, Beattie. —_ 
| * etiam . I enn * „ i 
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LOGICE CICERONIAN®: 


4 
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| Extrafs exbiditing the. 1 Sontiments of Gie cero ; 
mobich may be applied to illuſtrate the foregoing Intro- 
Wee e to * n * in the e 1 


7. 2. 4 RISTOTELES wadidit precepts FO 
1 rima diſſerendi: — et poſtea, qui Dialectici 
dicuntur ſpinoſiora multa pepererunt. Eum cen- 
ſeo qui eloquentiz laude ducatur, non eſſe earum 
rerum omnino rude. 

P. 3, 4. Noverit primùm vim, naturam, gener ver- 5 
borum, et ſimplicium et copulatoru n. | 
Deinde quot modis, quidque dicatur; qui ratione 
verum falſumne fit, judicetur ; — quid efficiatur E 
quoque: quid cui conſequens fir, an, E 
rium. Cie. Orater p. 171. Ox. + 115 

Fi. 5. Ornnis oratio conficitur ex verbis; quorum | 
primùm nobis ratio ſimpliciter videnda eſt, deinde | 
conjuncte. De Ora. L Of 50 

Nomen eſt quod unicuique datur, quo ſuo quæ· 
que proprio et certo vocabulo ax one De In. 
vent.” p. 174. eſtque 8 ; 15 
earum rerum quæ 3 n rangive \ 5 
"ne ut | ts, &c. raf "IP 
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= | SPECIMEN 


vel earum quæ intelliguntur, quae non eſſe au. 
cuntur, quæ tangi demonſtrarive non poſſunt, cerni 
tamen animo atque intelligi poſſunt; ut fi uſuca- 
 Fibnem, . txtelam, fi. ntem, ſi aquationem definias, 
quarum rerum nullum * -ſubeſt quaſi corpus, eſt 


tamen quzdam conformatio - inſignita et impreſſa 


in 'intelligentia, A notionem voco: Cic. T op. 
P- SI A 7.7 > 


Sant verba rerum note. — 2 intelligitur quid 35 


ſignifieetur, minus laborandum eſt de nomine. 

P. 6. Simplicia * Perm nativa fit, partim 
reperta: | 

Nativa ea, quiz ſignificata ſunt ſenſu (ut Amor) 


Reperta, quæ ex his facta ſunt, (ut Anabilis: hae 


dicuntur Conjugata, ſeu quæ orta ab uno varie com- 


mutantur; ut ſapiens, ſapientia, ſapienter, Top. 248.) 


et novata, aut. ſimilitudine, aut imitatione (ut grun- 


tire, hinnire, mugire) aut inflexione (ut a fido fiducia) 


aut 0 N verborum (ut aræ tburicremæs warn 
_ velivolum) Par. p. 277. 
Multa funt verba, quæ, quaſi articuli, connec- 


tunt membra orationis, quæ formari fimilitudine ö 


nulla poſſunt.— De Orat. L. 2. 


An hoc dubium eſt, quin neque verborum tanta 8 


copia ſit in ulla quidem lingual, res ut omnes ſuis 
certis ac proprijs vocabulis nominentut ?—Pro Cecin. 
F. 7,8. Placuit pluribus verbis dicere Ane non 

poruimus, ut res intelligatur De Finib. 
. Qui aut tempus quid poſtulet non videt, 


at plura loquitur, aut ſe oſtentat, aut eorum, qui- 


* 


| buſcum eſt vel. dignitatis vel commodi rationem non 


bet, aut denique in aliquo genere aut inconcinnus, 


aut multus eſt, is ineptus dicitur,—Quod vim hujus 


mali Græci non viderunt, ne nomen quidem ei vitio | 
impoſuerunt: ut enim quæras omnia, quomodo 


Sræci ineptum appellant, non . =De Orat. 


L. 2. P. 101. 


7 | i © 5 Auna, 


. * 


LOGICE CICERONIANE. 1% 


factum verbum in plura diducitur. — Partit. 


e. g. Quo quid miſerius, quid acerbius, quid 
loctuoſius vidimus? Templum ſanctitatis, ampli- 


tudinis, mentis, conſilij publſei, caput urbis, aram 
ſociorum, portum omnium gentium, ſedem ab uni - 
verſo pop. Rom. conceſſam uni ordini, infammari, 


exſcindi, funeſtari.—id eſt, Vidimus Curiam incendi. 
Pro Mil. and again, ; 


Complexus eſt illud nn e ex \nefailja 
ſtupris, ex civili- eruore, ex omnium ſcelerum im- 


Fre. Comp et flagitiorum impuritate concretum. 
i 


de. Complexus oft Clodium.) in Piſon. 


P. 10. Tantum acceſſit (ſe, ad amorem meum 


erga te) ut mihi nunc denique amare videar, antea 


dileriſſe.— And again, Liberaſti igitur et urbem pe- 


riculo, et eivitatem metu.— Ey Foe: L. 9. ep. 14. 
Angi, meerere, ærumnã affici, lamentarl, ſollici- 
tari, dolere, in moleſtia eſſe, afflictari, ea verba 
ſingularum rerum ſunt, non, ut videntur, eaſdem 
res ſignificant, oy My: differunt. ae D. Jp. ini. 
"ns 
N in unum contrekirar verbum Oratio, 


ſeu Definitio ad unum verbum e 


28. 


; " Quedam vera: Gan propria et n qu aſi yoca- 
vs 3 fo unk nn cum rebus PIs. 


De Orat. L. 2. 


P. 9. Nihil eſt in rerum nature, cujus nos non in 
alijs rebus poſſimus uti vocabulo et nomine — De 
Orat. L. 2. p. 26898. 

PFaäacillime animo teneri bount ea, que. perci- 
piuntur auribus aut cogitatione, fi etiam oculorum 
commendatione animis tradantur: ut res cæcas et 


ab aſpectus judicio remotas, conformatio quædam "he : 


et imago et gars * notet, ut ea = cogitando 
2 2h Sack 02 * * 


aut proprium aut idem ſignißcans, aut 
p. 281. 
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complecti non poſſimus, intuendo quaſi. teneamus, 
—De Orat. . —p. ions e „ 
Tranllata verba ea dico, quæ per ſimilitudinem 

ab alia, aut ſuavitatis aut inopiæ cauſa, trans ferun - 
tur: mutata, in quibus pro verbo proprio ſubjicitur 
aliud, quod idem fignificat, ſumptum ex re aliqua 
conſequenti.—Orator p. 22 

Tranſlatione frequentiſſime ſermo omnis utitur 
non modo Urbanorum ſed etiam Ruſticorum: ſiqui- 
dem eſt eorum, gemmare vites, fitire agros, lætas eſſe 
ſegetes, luxurioſa frumenta.—P. 320. 


. if 


Sæpe definiunt et Oratores et Poetæ per tranſla- 
tionem verbi ex ſimilitudine cum quadam ſuavitate, 
ut Adoleſcentiam eſſe flarem ætatis; Senectutem oc- 
e oo gr 307 
Ut veſtis frigoris depellendi cauſa reperta primo, 
poſt adhiberi cœpta eſt ad ornatum etiam corporis 
et dignitatem, ſic verbi tranſlatio inſtituta eſt inopiæ 
cauſa, frequentata delectationis.Quod enim de- 
clarari vix verbo proprio poteſt, id tranſlato cum eſt 
dictum, illuſtrat id quod intelligi volumus, ejus rei, 
* alieno verbo poſuimus, ſimilitudo.— De Orat. 
22 282. 21. 5 b ee e 
Ut Coxporis eſt quædam apta figura membrorum 
cum coloris quàdam ſuavitate, ea que dicitur Pul- 
chritudo; ſic in Animo, opinionum judiciorumque 
FR Cr pes et conſtantia, cum firmitate quadam et 
ſtabilitate virtutem ſubſequens, aut virtutis vim ipſa 
continens, Pulchrituda vocatur. Itemque viribus Cor- 
poris et nervis et efficacitati ſimiles ſimilibuſque verbis 


* „ „ * 
* . 
{ @& >... 


Animi vires nominantur. Yelocitas autem Corporis 


Caeleritas appellatur: quæ eadem Ingen} etiam laus 
habetur, propter Animi multarum rerum brevi tem- 
pore percurlionem,—Tuſe. Diſput, L. 4. 5. 1... 
. Quod. verd Omnes tranſlatis et alienis magis de- 
lectantur verbis quam proprijs et ſujs, id accidere 
credo, vel qudd ingenij ſpecimen eſt quoddam _ | 


/ 
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nien ante pedes poſita, et alia longe repetita ſumere: 
vel quod is, qui audit, alid ducitur - cogitatipne; 
neque tamen aberrat; quæ maxima eſt delectatio: 
vel quòd ſingulis verbis res ac totum ſimile conſi- 


citur: vel quod omnis  tranflatio,” que quidem 


ſumpta ratione eſt, ad ſenſus ipſos admoveatur, 
maxime oculorum, qui eſt ſenſus acerrimus.— De 
Orat. p. 284. 5 


Nonnumquam bunte cata 8 ut 


illud, S telum manu fugit, imprudentia teli emiſſi 


verbis brevids proprijs exponi non Potuit, quam eſt 


uno ſignificata tranſlato.— id. ö 
Fugienda eſt omnis turpitudo earum rerum, ad 
quas eorum animos, qui dine, trahet e 
id. p. 268. 1 
P. 10. Contrariorum genera ſuntplura: unum eorum 
quæ in eodem genere plurimum differunt, et appel- 


lantur Diverſa, ut frigus, calor: ſapientia, ſtultitia 
(non debilitas) ; vita, moss. — Inv. L. 1. p. 178. 


ex quibus, argumenta talia exiſtunt: Si ſtulti- : 
tiam fugimus, eie en, et bonitatem. 


ſi malitiam. A 5 1 l 17 Tl "da 
Sunt alia contraria quæ privantia Uicet appel 


* 


lemus. Præpoſitio enim in privat verbum ea vi. 


quam haberet, ſi in prarelitum non e ut ER 
nitas, Indignitas. 


Alia quoque ſunt 0 cum aliquo 3 ut 
Anke, fimplum : multa, pauca : majus, minus, &c. 


Sunt etiam valde contraria, quæ appellantur 1 


gantia, ut ſi hoc eſt, illud non eſt, ut ſapere, non 
Japere. Flac appellantur Diſparata.— Iv. L. I. p. 78. 
Ingntelligatur, in argumento quærendo, contrarijs 
omnibus contraria non convenire.— Top. p. 246. 
P. 11, 12, Omnis res, quæ habet in ſe poſitam in 
n diſceptatione aliquam controverſiam, aur 
facti, aut nominis, aut generis, aut actionis continet 
ee ITY 


Fadi Præteriti, quid — faturum fir, 1 : 85 
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- Nominis, cum quid factum ſit convenit, quo id 
Facturn nomine appellari oporteat, quæratur: ut, 
ſiquis ſacrum ex privato e e utrum fur, ma 
A fit judicandus. : 

Generis ſc. cum conſtat de facto et ada et tamen 
quantum et cujuſmodi omnino quale ſit quæritur; 
0 hoc modo, juſtum an injuſtum, utile an inutile,” &c. 

Aclionis, cum caufa ex eo pendet, quod non aut is 
agere videtur quem oportet; aut non cum eo qui- 
cum oportet; aut apud quos, quo 443,46 Fin : 

Jege, —quo crimine,—qua peena oportet : "(© - | 
_ Harum aliquam in omne caufz genus incidere ne- 


. . 'cefleeft. Nam in quam non inciderit, in ea, nihil 


_ poterit controverſiæ.— De Irvent. L. 1. v7 1 55 
T59, 25 
F. 15, 44 Mr. Been ridicules the forming fuch ab- 
ſtract terms as Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. B. 3. C. 8. 
In the following paſſage Lentulitas, Hppietas certainly Do 
have an emphatical meaning. If then there be no 
abſurdity in conſidering any individual as to his 
being an Animal, a Man, &c. Why may not an ab- 
ſtract term be coined to expreſs that abſtract idea? 
An ego Thi” obviam non prodirem? primum 
Appio Claudio? deinde Imperatori'? deinde Amito'? ' 
Hud: idem dicebat te dixiſſe: Quidni ? - Ap- 
pius Lentulo, Lentulus Appio proceſſit obviam : 
Cicero Appio noluit? Quæſo, etiamne tu ullam 
Appietatem aut Lentulitatem valere apud me plus 
＋ ornamenta vutis cxiſtiniax N am. Ep. L. 3. 


* 17 be. | Quicquid IP | quo ratione et vid 
| diſputetur, | id eft ad ultimam ſui Sener rim 
ipeciemque redigendum.—Orater. p. 302 

In formis et figuris' eſt aliquid perfect atque 
excellens, cujus ad excogitatam ſpeciem imitanda, 


referuntur ea, quæ ſub oculos ipſos non cadunt.— 


Illas wren formas * ideas FRO) : cn gigni 
1 


begat, et ait WER ele; ac ratione et a 
contineri; cætera naſci, occidere, fluere, labi, nec 
didtius eſſe uno et eodem ſtatu. Id. p P- 301. 
Genus eſt id quod ſui ſimiles communione 1 
dam, ſpecie autem differentes duas aut plures com- 
plectitur Partes.—Partes autem ſunt, quite Generibus 
Ys, 6 quibus emanant, ſubjiciuntur. De Orat. L. 1. 
: 1 
15 - Genus eſt notio ad plures difforentias pertinens. * | 
Forma eſt notio cujus differentia ad caput Generis 
MM quaſi fontem referri poteſt. Formæ i igitur ſunt 
he, in.quas Genus ſine ullius prætermiſſione divi - 
datur. Ut ſiquis Jus in Legew, Morem, AEquitatens 
_ dividat.—Top. p. 240; . 
Genus eſt quod plures partes amplsellur,; ut Au- 
mal; Cupiditas. Irv. p. 13. 
Pars eſt quæ ſubeſt Generi; ut Equas ; aur, 
Avaritia— Be I. p. E 
Sæpe eadem res alij Genus, alij Pars eſt. Nam 
Homo Animalis pars elt; Thehani aut Tian Ge- 
nus.— i 
uod Genere idew oft, fit. aliud, juod parte *y 
= . et Specie differat.—Orcafio eſt 8 pars 7. 5 
habens in ſe alic mus rei idoneum faciendi. aut non 
faciendi „ Quatre cum Tempore hoc 
differt: nam Genere wot 6 idem eſſe intelli- 
gitur: verum in Tempore 
declaratur, guod in annis aut anno, aur, in aliqui 
anni parte pectatur: in Occaſion, ad ſpatium tem · 
poris, faciendi quædam opportunitas nee ad- 
Juncta.— De Inv. L. 1. p. 1 . ä 
The force of Oratarical Climax urn «pon 4 Divifes 
analogous that of Genus inin Specie. 
e. g. Ornatiſſime de meo conſulatu locutus eſt, 
ut ita diceret; ſe, quòd eflet Senator, quod Civis, 
quod. Liber, quod Viveret, mihi acceptum referre: 
OI s Conjugem, Mn. e quoties Patriam 


videret, | 


patium quodammodo 1 
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vidleret, orice fe beneficium meum videre. Een r; 
ad Att. Ep. 13. 
Tien, Giditur in n et ae T! in 
. . Civem et Tnquilinum ;, Civis in Senatorem et Plebeium. 
Patria chara Domus charior—Conjux charifliwa.) 

P. 22, 23. Diviſio eſt cum Genus in Formas ſine 
ullius prætermiſſione dividitur; ut ſi quis Jus in le- 
gem, morem, æquitalem dwidat.—In diviſione * 
ſunt (quas Græci d vocant. | 
Partitio—cum res ea, quæ propofita eſt, quaſi. in 
© membra diſcerpitur ; ut ſiquis Jus civile dicat id eſſe, 
quod in Legibus, in See Leaf en Rebus Judicatis, 

— Auctoritate, Edictis Magiſtratuum, 
More, Æquitate conſiſtat. In partitione quaſi mem- 
bra ſunt, ut Corporis ; caput, humeri, manus, &c. 
—Top. p. 238, 233. a 
Partitio, rerum diſtributam continens pam, 
hæc habere debet, Brevitatem, Abſolutionem, Pau- 
citatem. Brevitas eſt, cum niſi neceſſarium nul- 
lum aſſumitur verbum. Hzmzc in hoc genere idcirco 
utilis eſt, quod rebus ipſis et partibus cauſæ, non 
verbis neque extraneis ornamentis animus auditoris 
tenendus eſt. Abſolutio eſt, per quam omnia, quæ in- 
cidunt in cauſam, genera, de quibus dicendum eſt, 
amplectimur. In qua partitione videndum eſt ne 
aliquod Genus utile relinquatur.— Paucitas in parti - 
tione ſervarur, ſi Genera ipſa rerum ponuntur, neque 
permiſte cum Partibus arena, - De Tm. 
t 372: | 

Sunt alia præcepta partitionum, quæ 960 ine : 
uſum oratorium non tantopere pertinent, quæ ver- 
ſantur in Philoſophia, ex quibus ea ipſa tranſtuli- 
mus, quæ convenire videbantur, quorum nihil in 


cCeæteris artibus inveniebamus.— Bid. 


Vitandum eſt, ne cujus Genus poſueris, eus ſeeum | 
aliquam diverſam ac diſſimilem Partem Ponas in 
N — De Inv. 2 14 Free eee 

Genera 


- 
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P. 23. Genera ipſa rerum ne permiſte cum Partibus 

„ Qui ita partitur Oſtendam propter 
S cupiditalem et audaciam et avaritiam adverſariorum 
omnia incommoda ad remp. perveniſſe:“ is non 
intellexit in partitione expoſito Genere Partem ſe 
generis admiſcuiſſe. Nam Genus eſt omnium nimi- 
rum libidinum rupiditas, qus autem fine. ae Pars 
eſt Avaritia. ib. Ty 

Partitione fic mc eſt; ut d nullam. barem res 
linquas. Top. p. 241. 

Si Genera rerum exponantur, vitium eſt; f Ane 
ullum prætermittatur.—81 fingulorum generum 

Partes, deeſſe aliquam: Partem et ſuperare mendoſum 
eſt.— De Orut. L. 2. p. 14. 
Partium enumeratio tractatur hoc mogoy; Si 
7 neque cenſu, neque vindicta, nec teſtamento liber 
factus eſt, non eſt liber: Neque eſt ulla e 
Non igitur eſt liber. Top. ne | 
lllud — pertinet ad paucitatem, ne plura quam 
ſatis eſt, demonſtraturos nos dicamus, hoc modo: 
Oſtendam adverfarios, quod arguimus, et potuiſ 
facerez et voluiſſe et feciſe: nam feajſe oſtendere fats 
eſt. De Inv. p. 172. 

Cum a Genere ducetur ee non neceſſ» 
erit id uſque a capite (i. e. a genere maxime remoto) 
arceſſere: Sæpe etiam citra licer, dummodo ſupra 
ſit, quod ſumitur, quam id ad . gore ſamiitut. — 
Top. P. 243. 

P. 23. Explicatis his goneribus ac modis — — 
tionum, nihil ſane ad rem pertinet, ſi qua in re diſcre- 
pavit ab Antony Diviſione noſtra Partitio : eadem 
enim ſunt membra in utriſque diſputationibus, ſed - 

paulo ſecus a me atque ab 1 Partita ac diinne | 
De Orat. Ls 3+ P- 269. 5 3 

Ut omne nomen ex Aicibes, non ex omnibus 
nens ſeribitur, fic omnem in cauſam non omnis ar- 
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gumentorum copia fed eorum necefſaria pars aliqud 
conveniet. De Inv. p. 84. 


P. a4. Cum ambigue multa n qui eloquentiæ | 


laude ducatur, novefit quo modo quidque eorum 


dividi explanarique oporteat..———Et Quoniam ini 


ure quæ ratione docentur et via, primum con- 


tuendum quid quidque ſit ; (niſi enim inter eos, 


1 | — diſceptant convetiit quid fit illud de quo ambigi- 


tur, nec recte diſſeri, nec unquam ad exitum per- 


veniri poteſt;) explicanda verbis tens noſtra de 


quaque re, atque involuta rei notitia definiendo 
apericacts eſt. Orator. p. 171, 172. . 
Heæc patefactio quaſi rerum opertarum, cum quid 


quidque fit Aperitur, Definitio eſt.— ie Finis ultimus 


id quo omnia quæ recte fiunt referuntur, neque 
id ipſum uſquam refertur. — De Finib. L. 2. fub. init. 
Definitio ęſt earum rerum quæ ſunt ejus rei pro- 


priæ quam definire volumus brevis et circumſcripta 


quzdam explicatio. De Orati L. 1. p. 63. 
Bonum definiſſes, aut ** quod eſſet natura appeten · 


& dum :“ aut quod prodeſſet:ꝰ aut quod juva- 
be ret: aut : quod liberet: De Finib. L. 2. ſub init. 


Non dubium eſt quin definitio Genes declaretur 
et Proprietate quadam. Purtii. p. 391. 

P. a 3. Cum ſumpſeris ea quæ ſunt ejus rei quam de- 
finire velis cum alijs Communia, eo uſque perſequere 
dum Proprium efficiatur, quod nullam aliam in 


rem transferri poſſit. Hzreditas eſt Pecunia,” 
commune adhuc, multa enim genera ſunt Pecuniæ. 


Ade: quod Pony: % quz morte. alicujus' ad 
«« quempiam pervenit:” nondum eſt definitio ; mul- 
tis ents: modis fine hæreditate teneri mortuorum 
Polin Unum adde verbum, Jure: 

jam à communitate res disjuncta videbitur, ut ſit 
explicata definitio, Hæreditas eſt pecunia; quæ 


<. morte alicujus ad quempiani. pervenit..jure,”: 
Nondum eſt ſatis; _ <:nec ea aut legato, teſta- 


1 mento, 
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„ mento, aut poſleſſione Fetents2®| confectum id 
gab p. 239. | 
Si quæxeretur, quiſnam Jurifoonfolras vere Nomi 
naretur, eum dicerem, Qui Legum et Con- 
ſuetudinis qua privati in Civitate uterentur, et 3d 
reſpondendum et ad agendum, et ad evenum PR? | 
ritus eſſet.— De Orat. L. 1. p. 73. | 
Definitio quaſi involutum eyolvit 14 ge quo 
queritur Ejus argumenti talis eſt forma. 
Jus civile eſt æquitas conſtituta ijs, qui cjuſdem 

— ſunt, ad res ſuas obtinendas. 
- Vat autem æquitatis utilis eſt cognitio 

ilis eſt ergo juris civilis ſcientia. 


Top. p. 229. 
P. 26. Natures ipſam definirediffcile eſt : partes au- 
tem ejus enumerare eas, quarum indigemus ad hanc 


0 Præcep tionem, facilius eſt, — De Inv. L. 1. p. 174. 
Diefinitio genere — et proprietate quadam, 
aut etiam communium frequenti& : ex quibus pro- 
prium quid ſit eluceat. Sed quoniam de proprijs 
oritur plerumque magna diſſenſio, definiendum eff 
ſæpe ex contrarijs, ſæ 1 etiam ex diſſimilibus, ſæpe 
ex partibus.—Partit. Orat. p. 291. 
lia eſt, cum inter doctos ane de is. ipſis 
rebus quæ verſantur i in artibus, verborum definitio, 
ut cum quæritur quid fit Lex, quid fit Civitas. 
In quibus hoc precipit ratio atque doctrina, ut vis 
ejus rei quam definias, ' fic exprimatur, ut neque 


abſit quidquam neque ſuperſit.— In cauſis utile 


_ ity omnr dicendi copia dilatare quid ft. Etenim 
definitio primùm reprehenſo verbo uno aut 
addito aut demto ſæpe, extorquetur E manibus : 
deinde genere ipſo dòctrinam redolet; exercitati- 
onemque pene puerilem: tum in ſenſum et in men- 
tem judicis intrare non Ko z ante enim præter- 


Jabievr quam! FOES De Orat. L. 3. 


Uter 
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Uter 8 ſive Defenſor) 8 deſeri« | 
| 2 —— verbo magis 1d ad ſenſum Judicis, opini- 

anemque penetrarit, et uter ad communem verbi 
vim, et ad eam præceptionem quam inchoatam 
habebunt in animis ij qui audient, magis et pro- 
piùds acceſſęrit, is Wee ak elt, — ag 
P. 220, Ox. | 
Commune -ſit hoc præceptum, ut cum -uterque 
definierit, quam proxime potuerit ad communem 
ſenſum, vimque verbi, tum ſimilibus exempliſque 
eorum, qui ita locuti ſunt, ſuam Jefipitonity, ſen. 
tentiamque confirmet.—1þ. p. 319. 

Quemadmodum res obſcuræ — — Hunt aper- 
tiores: ſic res r obſcuriores fiunt oratione.— 
De Inv. p. 2 

Philoſophi, et ij quidem non l Ora- 
tionem nullam putabant illuſtriorem ipſa evidentia 
reperiri poſſe, nec ea, que cam clara eſſent, defini - 
enda cenſebant.— Acad. Qu. L. 2, p. 77, Davis. 

Velim definires quid fit voluptas. Quaſi quis, 
inquit, ſit qui quid ſit voluptas neſtiat, aut qui, 
2 magis id intelligat, definitionem phqyam de- 
ideret.— De Finib. I.. 2, ſub init. | 

Mala Definitio eſt cum aut communis deſeri - 
bit, h. m. e eſt is, qui malus atque 
« inutilis, eſt civis.” Nam hoc non magis ſeditioſi 
quam calumniatoris, quam alicujus hominis improbi 
vim deſcribit.— Aut falſum quiddam dicit, hoc, 
pacto: . Sapientia eſt pecuniæ acquirendz intelli- 
« gentia. Aut aliquid non graye aut magnum con- 
tinens, fic: © Stultitia et immenſæ gloriæ cupiditas.” 
Eſt hæę quidem ſtultitia, ſed ex parte quadam 85 
ex omni genere definita De Invent. p. 2000. 

Quæcunque 75 hominis definitio, una in Omnes. 
valet.— De I, p. 326. 

P. 282. vid enim agant, ſi cum aliquid defini- ä 
verint, roget eos num lla definitio poſſit 
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zn aliam rem transferri quamlibet? Si poſſe dixe- 
rint; quid dicere habeant, cur illa vera definitio 
5 Acad. Qu. L. 2, p. 104, Davis. 

Diviſa et fimplex propoſitio quoties eier dr 
perl poteſt, primum debet eſſe aperta atque lucida, 
tum brevis, nec ullo ſupervacuo onerata verbo. 

In Definitionibus nec abeſſe quidquam ues nec 
redundare.—De . 

. Szpe res parum eſt intellecta longitudine magis, 5 
; quam obſcuritate narrationis.— De Inv. L. 1. p. 37. 
— Quz tu ſi alio nomine vis vocare, ni 
repugno. Satis enim mihi eſt, te jam bene acce- 
piſſe. quid dicam, id eſt, quibus rebus hæc nomina 
imponam. — Acad. Frag. L. 2. at. Nun cont. 
Acad. | 

| Quzdam verba novamus et freien ipſi, i i. e. ab 
ipſo qui dicit ipſa gignuntur ac fiunt, vel * 
gendis verbis vel ſine eee Orat, L 
T0234: 
= An hoc dubium eſt quin — - neque quidquam 
opus ſit verbis, cum ea res, cujus cauſa verha que- 
ſita ſint, intelligatur.— Pro Cæcin. | 

Hees Lex, quod ſenatus conſultum, quod ma- 
giſtratüs edictum, quod fœdus, aut pactio, quod (ut 
ad privataz res redeam) teſtamentum, quæ judicia, 
aut ſtipulationes, aut pacti, aut conventi formula 
non infirmari, aut convelli poteſt, ſi ad verba rem 
deflectere velimus; conſilium autem eorum, qui 
feripſerunt et rationem et auctoritatem relinquamus ? 
Pro Cæcin. 

P. 29. Cum quid Enſerk ſcriptor obſcurum eſt, 
quod ſcriptum duas plureſve res ſignificat, pri- 
mum, ſi fieri poteſt, demonſtrandum eſt non eſſe 
ambigue ſcriptum, propterea quod omnes in con- 
port ſermonis ſic yti ſolent eo verbo, uno pluri- 

uſve, in ea ſententig, in is qui dicet accipien : 
a dum eſſe — Peinde EX ſuperiore et ex 
inferiors 
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| ihiferiore ſcripturà docendum id quod quæratur fore 
perſpieuum: Quare, ſi ipſa ſeparatim ex fe verba 
conſiderentur, emnia aut pleraque ambigua viſum 
irt: Qu autem ex omni. conſiderata ſeriptura 
erſpicua frant, hæc ambigua non oportere exiſti- 
mari. — Deinde qui in ſententia ſcriptor fuerit ex 
exteris ejus ſeriptis et factis, dictis, animo, atque 
vita ejus, ſumi oportebit, et eam ipſam ſcripturam, 
in qua illud meritambiguum de quo quæritur, totam 
amnibus ex partibus pertentare :—nam facile, quid 
veriſimile ſit eum voluiſſe qui ſcripfir, ex omni ſcrip- 
turà et ex perſona ſcriptoris, atque ijs rebus quæ per- 
ſonis attributa ſunt, conſiderabitur. Deinde erit 
demonſtrandum, fiquid ex ipſa re dabitur facultatis, 
id quod adverſarius intelligat, multo minus com- 
tho? fieri poſſe, quam id quod nos accipimus.— 
Ac diligenter illud quoque' attendere oportebit ut 
die eo quod adverſarius intelligat alia in lege cautum 
eſſe doceatur. Permultum autem proficiet illud de- 
monſtrare quemadmodum ſcripſiſſet, fi id, quod 
adverſarius accipiat, fieri aut intelligi voluiſſet.— 
Deinde quo tempore ſcriptum ſit quærendum eſt, 
ut quod eum voluiſſe in ejuſmodi tempore veriſimile 
fit intelligatur. De Invent. L. 2, p. 261.—264, Ox. 
P. 30. Cum diſceptatio verſatur in ſcriptis, 
uterque hanc ſignificationem, yo. utetur ipſe, dig- 
nam ſeriptoris prudentia eſſe defender : Uterque id, 
quod adverfarius ex ambigue ſcripto intelligendum 
eſſe dicet, aut abſurdum, aut inutile, aut iniquum, 
aut turpe eſſe defendet, aut etiam diſcrepare cum 
cæteris ſeriptis, vel aliorum, vel maxime, ſi poterit, 
ejuſdem. Quamque defendet ipſe, eam rem et ſen- 
tentiam quemvis prudentem et juſtum hominem, ſi 
integrum datur, ſeripturum fuiſſe; eamque ſenten- 
tiam quam ſignifieari poſſe dicet, nihil habere aut 
paptionis, aut vitij: contrariam autem fi probarir 
. F . „ 


fore, 
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fore, ut multa vitia ſtulta, iniqua, contraria conſe- 
Auentur. 1 Partit. p. 3221. 


P. 33. Facillime animo teneri poſſunt ea, ques percĩ· | 


piuntur auribus aut cogitatione, ſi etiam oculorum 
commendatione animis ftrudantur: ut res cæcas et 


ab aſpectùs judicio remotas, conformatio quædam 


et imago et figura ita notet, ut ea quæ cogitando 


complecti non - Poffimus, intuendo quaſi teneamus.— 
1 2, p. 223. 


PAR. n. I 


P. 35. De ade hactenus: nunc hs b | 


atque Approbatione pauca dicemus: non quod non 
latus locus fit: ſed paullo ante jacta ſunt funda- 


menta. Nam cum vim quz eſſet in ſenſibus expli- 


cabamus, ſimul illud aperiebatur, comprehendi 
multa, et percipi ſenſibus: _ ** ſine aſſenſione 
non poteſt. 3 Q. L. 4, 9 

The reaſon why we meet with ſo few bhſervations in 
Cicero, direciiy applicable to * ſecond part of - Logicks 
may be ſeen, De Orat: L. 3, p: 244, 245.-——Neque 
vero diſputemus, quibus rebus aſſequi poſſimus, ut 


ea, quæ dicamus intelligantur. Nemo enim extulit 


eum verbis, qui ita dixiſſet, ut qui Adeſſent, intelli- 
gerent quid diceret; ſed contemſit We [qui minus 
1d facere potuiſſet. 15 

In his Orator, p. 1715 he min it 45 one of the 
tenenda Oratoti, and to be ſorght: for among the Dia- 
lectici . Quot modis quidque dicatur, qua ratione 
et verum falſumne fit judicetur,” — cbicb, in that 


paſſage, certainly reſers to ſomething diſtin? from the third 


 _ of the mind, or Reaſoning,” properly ſo called.” 
in univerſo ſit probatum, in parte ht pro- 
| bati_neceſſe, —Orator. p. ie. 2957 
P. 44. 
jun&ione neceſſitudines, quaſdam fimplices'ct' abſos 
lutas. Nam aliter dicere ſolemus, neceſſe eſt 


8 | Calilinenſes, 


Hoc mihi videor videre, eſſe nn cum a . 


ma 4.3: P. 2 1; M E 8 

<« Caſilinenſes ſe dedere Hainbally * aliter autem: 
« neceſſe eſt Caſilinum venire in Hannibalis poteſ- 
< tatem.“ Illicin ſuperiore adjunctio eſt hæc, * niſi 
* malint fame-/perire.” Si enim id malint non eſt 
neceſſe: hoc inferius; non item : propterea quod five 
velint Caſilinenſes ſe dedere; five famem perpeti, 
atque ita perire, neceſſe eſt Caſilinum venire in 
Hannibalis Poteſtatem.— De Inv. Is 24 Foe ne 


P A R. III. 
t muſt be confeſſed, that the Syllogiſms which occur in 


 Gicero do not exattly anſwer the models preſcribed in the 


ſehools z though he appears to have been no ranger to 
them. 


P. 49. Argumenti concluſio ant Gente — 
ita definitur, Ratio, quæ ex rebus perceptis ad id 
« quod non re adducit.“— Acad. V L. 2. 


| P- 87, Davis. 


| Melius geruntur ea, que conkilo, quam quz CY 


conſilio, adminiſtrantur. 


Nihil autem melius quam omnis mundus admini: 


ſtratur. 


Conſilio eur mund adedinittiarar; 9 72 
Hoc genus argumentandi ſumme eſt ab Ariſtotele 


atque a Peripateticis et Theophraſto frequentatum: 8 


Deinde a Rhetoribus ijs qui elegantiſſimi atque arti- 
ficioſiſſimi putati funt.—De Invent. L. 2, p. 188. 
The treaſon why Cicero ſays that all Ratiocination con- 
fiſts of — parts is, becauſe he thinks it proper to ſubjoin 
the proof immediately to both the Propoſitio (Major) and 
the Aſſumptio ( Minor.) Accordingly after having given 
an inſtance drawn out according to t t plan be Jays; 
Nobis commodior illa partitio videtur eſſe, quæ in 


28 artes diſtributa eſt quam omnes ab Ariſto« 


le et Theophraſto rpms maxime cut ſunt.— 
De Inv. Eur 19 2 9 4 5 
23 
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Artis eſt ea efficere (ſe, breviter et probabiliter ex · 


ponere) ſingulis i; error ita concluden- 
fit conſequens ijs, quæ ſumen- 


dis ut efficiatur qui 


tur ad L . rem confirmandam. — Orator. 
P- 1 T4 . | 


Concludi a non Poteſt ni his, quæ ad 
concludendum ſumpta erunt, ita probatis, ut falſa 


ejuſmodi nulla poſſint eſſe.— Acad. Q. L. 2, p. 19. 


Ex quo poſtulabimus nobis illud quod dubium fit, 


concedi, dubium eſſe id ipſum non oportebit.— De 
Invent. L. 1. p. 184. 


P. 50. Hæc mirabilia videri intelligo: ſed cum certe 


ſuperiora firma ac vera fint, his autem ea conſentanea 


et conſequentia, ne de eorum quidem veritate SY 


dubitandum.—-De Finib. L. 3. 


T.eneamus etiam illud neceſſe eſt, cum conſequens 
aliquod falſum eſt, illud cujus id conſequens fir, non 
poſſe eſſe verum id. L.A. 


Poteſtis principia (conclufionem) negare cum er. 


trema conceditis ?—Pro Cæcin. 

(The Concluſion, being there Placed firſt, and the reaſen 
ſubjoined, is therefore, called principrum.) 
|  Propolitio eft pars argumentationis per quam 
breviter locus is exponitur, ex quo YO vis opor- 
tet emanet ratiocinationis. 

Affumptio, per quam id, quod ex Propoſitions 
ad oſtendendum pertinet, aſſumitur. 
Complexio, per quam 1d, quod confieitur ex 
FE I breviter Exponitur, — - De nv 

1, p. 65 

Gina eſt bonum, omne laydabile eſt: 

Quod laudabile eft, omne honeſtum eſt: 

2E igitur quod eſt honeſtum eft. — De Pin, 


an” © 56, Non omnia, quæcunque loquimur, Ye | 


gente, 38 artern er ad Prep eſe revocanda. * 
N T. * 110. 
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In ipſa argumentatione convenit Oratorom, 
non Ratim a Propoſitione incipere, nec ſemper . 
quinque partibus abuti, neque eadem ratione expo- 
lire partitiones, ſed tum ab Aſſumptione incipere 
licet, tum ab A pprobatione alterutri, tum utraque 
uti. —De lv. £. 1. p. 195. Ox. | 

Obſervare diligenter oportet, et quid ſumatur, 
et quid ex his conficiatur. De Inv. L. 1. p. 200. 
Ante aliquid conceſſum eſſe nihil proderit, fi ei 
diſſimile erit id, cujus cauſa illud concedi 1 
voluerimus. — Be Inv. L. 1, p. 184, Ox. 

Omnis Argumentatio reprehenditur, fi aut ex 
is que ſumpta ſunt, non conceditur unum plurave: 
aut his conceſſis, complexio confici ex his negatur : 
aut ſi genus ipſum argumentationis vitioſum oſten- 
ditur: aut fi contra firmam argumentationem alia 
E que firma, aut firmior ponitur.— Id. p. 196, Ox. - 

P. 58. Amphiboliæ ſpecies ſunt innumerabiles.— 
Aut vocibus accidit ſingulis aut conjunctis. Singula 
afferunt errorem cum pluribus rebus aut hominibus 
(cadem appellatio * 85 onus dicitur) ut Gallus. 
Utrum enim avem, an nomen, an fortunam corporis, 
ſignificet incertum eſt. Verba quoque quædam 
diverſos intellectus habent, ut cerno (cernere farinam 
cernere bello, cernere hæreditatem) quæ ambiguitas plu- 
ribus modis accidit. Unde fere eee cavil- 
lationes.Quinctil. L. 7, c. 9. 

P. 62. Argumentatio videtur eſſe 1 in ventum ex aliquo 
genere, rem aliquam aut probabiliter oſtendens aut 
neceſſariò demonſtrans.— De Z 

Omnis argumentatio aut per Inductionem * 
tanda eſt aut per Ratiocinationem. 
Inductio e oratio quæ rebus non dubijs captat 


_,aſlenfionem, ejus, quicum inſtituta eſt; quibus aſſenſi- 


onibus facit, ut illi dubia quædam res propter ſimili- 
tudinem earum rerum, quibus aſſenſit, probetur.— 
Hoc modo ſermonis plurimùm Socrates uſus eſt; 


a propterea 


- 
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propterea quod ipſe nihil afferre ad perſuadendum 
voluit, ſed ex eo, quod fibi ille dederat, quicum 
diſputabat, aliquid conficere malebat; quod ille ex 

eo, quod jam coneeſſiſſet, neceſſario approbare de- 
beret. Hoc in genere præcipiendum nobis videtur; 
primam, ut illud, quod inducemus per ſimilitudi- 
nem, ejuſmodi fit, ut fit necefſe concedi. Nam, ex 
quo poſtulabimus nobis illud, quod dubium fit, con- 
cedi; dubium eſſe id ipſum, non oportebit. Deinde 
illud, cujus confirmandi cauſa fiet Inductio, viden- 
dum eſt, ut ſimile fit ijs rebus, quas res quaſi non 
dubias induxerimus. Nam ante aliquid nobis con- 
ceſſum eſſe nihil proderit, fi ei diſſimile erit 1d, 
cujus cauſa illud concedi primum voluerimus. De 
r ! EAGER. 
Ratiocinatio eſt oratio ex ipſa re probabile 
aliquod eliciens, quod expoſitum et per ſe cognitum 
ſua ſe vi et ratione confirmet. — Primùm conveniet 
exponere ſummam argumentationis, ad hunc mo- 
dum: © Melius accurantur quæ conſilio geruntur 
<« quam quæ ſine conſilio adminiſtrantur.” — Eam 
deinceps rationibus varijs et quàm copioſiſſimis ver- 
bis approbari oportebit, hoc modo: Domus ea 


„ queratione regitur, omnibus inſtructior eſt rebus 


« et apparatior- quam ea quæ temere et nullo con- 
* filio adminiſtratur. Exercitus is, cui præpoſitus 
« eſt ſapiens et callidus Imperator, omnibus par- 
5 tibus commodius regitur, quàm is qui ftultitia et 
* temeritate alicujus adminiſtratur. Eadem Na- 
« vigi ratio eſt. Nam navis optime curſum con- 
ficit ea, que ſcientiſſimo  gubernatore utitur.” 
Cum Propoſitio fit hoc pacto approbata. — Ex vi 
Propoſitionis oportet aſſumere id quod oſtendere 
velis, hoc pacto; Nihil autem omnium rerum 
« melius quam omnis mundus adminiſtratur.“ 
Hujus Aſſumptionis alia porro inducatur Approbatio, 

hoc moda: © Nam et ſignorum ortus et obitus de- 


cc 


Q 2 « finitum _ 


the A r D CME Ne 


&« Gaiam quendam ardinem ſervant, et annua com · 
« mutationes non modo quidem ex neceſſitate ſem- 
hi 1 codem modo fiunt: verùm ad utilitates 499: 
« que rerum omnium ſunt accommodatæ, c 
4 diurnæ nocturnæque viciſſitudines nulla in > 
, unquam mutatz quidquam nocuerunt. Qua 
„ ſigno ſunt omnia, non mediocri quodam conſilio 
„ naturam mundi adminiſtrati.” N loco indu- 
catur Complexio ea, quæ aut id infert ſolum, quod 
ex omnibus partibus cogitur, hoc modo: Con- 
lio igitur Mundus adminiſtratur “ aut unum in 
locum cum conduxerit breviter Propoſitionem, et 
Aſſumptionem, id adjungit, quod ex his conficitur, ad 
hunc modum: Quod ſi melius geruntur ea, quæ 
< conſilio, quam quæ fine conſilio adminiſtrantur; 
* nihil autem omnium rerum melius quam omnis 
„ mundus adminiſtratur, conſilio igitur myaqus 
* . —05. P- 187, 188. : 


* 


Dieren Forms or Modes of Seihigttis, as 
- they are recited by Cic. Top; Fa nbd 249% 
250, Ox. 8 


obus Concluſionis 1 primus, in 3 cum 
primum aſſumpſeris, OO id uo 

annexum ur 

Si bomo eſi animal oft. 


„ 
Animal eſt. 


1:6 Cum id quod annexum oh negaris, ut id, 
; N cui fuerit annexum, negandum lit, ut 

Si Homo non «ft; Animal non _ 

Animal a autem non 1 0 . 


1. 


4 


3. Cum 


* — 
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"4 .Cum aliqua conjunta negaris. et by alia 
feris, ut, quod relinquitur collindum kit, ut, 
Non et Homo et aa Hd 
_ Atqui eff Homo. 
Ergo Animal ef... | 1 
eng Dialecticorum Modi plures fame, qui ex 
disjunctionibus conſtant, ur 
4. Aut Dies eſt aut Nox l. 
Dies autem eſt. 
Neon igitur Nor et. 
8. Aut Dies eft aut Nox of. 
Non autem Dies. | x; 
| Nox igitur eff. | 
: Que concluflones idcirc6 rats ſunt, qudd 
in. disjunctione plus uno wen eſſe non poteſt. 
Quod fi fit medium, 4 e cel alterutrum 
eſſe poſſit, nec vera Propoſi tio, nec rata 
concluſio, ut, Aut album eſt aut nigrum, falſum eſt; 
eſſe enim præterea rubrum poteſt. 
 Adgatur e e . ntia. 
6. Non et Nox et Dies e 
Nox autem eſt, 
Von igitur Dies off, 
7. Non et Nor et Dies ft. 
Non autem Nox eſt. - 
Dies igitur eft. | 
Ex his Modis Concluſiones: — naſcun- 
tur; in quo eſt fere tota Dialectica. | 
„ uud volumus intelligi, nos probe tenere alijs 
quoque rationibus traftari argumentationes in phi- 
_ loſophia multis et obſcuris, So uibus certum eſt 
artificium conſtitutum, Verum illa nobis * 3 | 
ab uſp oratorio videntur.—De Invent. p. 195, Or 


An 


e — — ——— —  b— ee 


An inſtance of Scholaſtick Diſputation on 4 
Logical Queſtion, drawn out with very little 
alteration from Cic. de Invent. L. : . 
P. 1 88, Ge. 5 


AF. Argumentationis partitio in ; quingue partes ft —__ 
dior? Affr. 


(Sc. Propoſitio, Propoſitionis A pprobatio, Adu pte, Aſ- 
we” pd Approbatio, Complexio. ) | 

Approbatio in ratiocinatione fit ſeharata a  Propoſitione et 
1 ergo guingue ſunt parteſi ſed Approbatio 2 feparata 
a 2 et Aſſumptione, Ergo, Sc. 


ur Minoris prior pars. 


1 | 3 iſm is added as en to PO the fol- 
gc) 

Si quadam in argumentatione ſatis LE: uti | OW) VERS „ 
non oportet adjungere approbationem propoſitioni ; quadam 
autem in argumentatione infirma eſt propoſitio niſi adjuncta 
ſit approbatio : ſeparatum quiddam eſt a propoſitione appro- 
batio : Prob. Seq. Quod enim adjungi et ſeparari ab aliquo 
poteſt, id non poteſt idem eſſe, quod eſt id ad quod aqungitur, 


et a quo ſeparatur. 
(Then follows the proof of this affertin) 
Eſt autem quædam argumentatio in qua polity non 


indiget approbatione, et a in qua nihil valet 88 8 | 
approbatione. | 


Separata eſt igitur a Propoſitione Approbatio. | 
(Then follws the progf of the Minor.) | 
Probatur Minuris pars prior. 


Qyæ propoſitio in ſe quiddam cations 3 eo —_ 


conſtare inter omnes neceſſe eſt, hanc velle 1 et fir 
mare nihil attinet. 


Eſt hujuſmodi propoſitio. I 
Efti _ quzdam propoſitio * non ſg en Pu 


r. 
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| Hee of re e ug Pr tio in ſe quidd | 
| continet perſpicuum, &c. of > * 


Si quo die iſta cædes Romæ facta eſt, Ego Athenis eo die 
fui, intereſſe in cæde non potui. ; 
Fui autem Athenis eo die. -(Hoe f ſi non e indiget 

approbationis.) 

I itur in cade intereſſe non potuf. 4 PTS 
Majorem, quia perſpicue vera eſt, nihil attinet appiokinh. : 
(Probate Minors Profyllogiſmi pars poſterior, ſc. Apptoba- 
wagen ( 1 ) ſeparatam eſſe ab Aſſumptione.) 5 
Si quadam in argumentatione ſatis eſt uti Aſſumptione, et 
non oportet adjungere Approbationem Aſſumptioni, qua- 
dam autem in argumentatione infirma eſt Aſſumptio; niſi 

adjuncta fit Approbatio: 2 quiddam eſt extra Aſſump- 
tionem Approbatio. | 

Eft autem argumentatio gun in qua Aſſum ptio non 
indiget Approbatione, quædam autem in qua nihil ä ſine 
Approbatione. 

Separata eſt igitur ab Aſſumptione Approbatio. 

(Airis poſterior pars perſpicua elt. ) 45 

Mineris prior pars. 

Qu perſpicuam omnibus veritatem continet Aſſumprio 
"nib indiget Approbationis. 
E ſt hujuſmodi 1 

Ergo, e. 

Haæc oft argumentatio eju 

Si oportet ſapere, dare operam philoſophiæ convenit. 

(Hzc propoſitio indiget approbationis. ) NS 

Oportet autem ſapere. _ 2 

Igitur dare operam Philoſophiæ convenit. WY in. bac argu- 
mentatione Aſſumptio perſpicua eſt. 

Ergo eſt Aſſumptio quzdam que Approbatione 1 non indiget, 
—De Inv. L. 1, p. 190, Ox. 

Si qui ex una parte putabunt conſtare ArguimeticatBiben, 
poterunt dicere, ſæpe Argumentationem nullius/ neque 
Approbationis neque Complexionis indigere. Sed nobis ambi- 
guitate nominis videntur errare. Nam Argumentatio nomine 
uno res duas ſignificat, ideo quod et inventum aliqua in re 
probabile aut neceſſarium Argumentatio vocatur, et ej 
inventi artificioſa expolitio. Quando igitur proferent a | 
hujuſmodi Inventum proferent non Expoſitionem. Nos aur 
tem de expolitionis partibus loquimur; nihil igitur ad hane 
rem ratio illa . | Atque hac Diſtinctione alia quoque 


quæ 


+48 sr MEN 


quæ Miebuntur officers huic partitions, propulfibims, < qui | 
aut Aſſumptionem aliquando tolli poſſe. putant, aut Propo- 

fitionem : quæ fiquid habet probabile aut neceſſarium, quo- 
quo modo commoveat. auditorem neceſſe eſt. Quod ſi ſolum 
ſpectaretur id, quod inventum eſt, ac nihil, quo pacto tracta- 
retur id, quod eſſet excogitatum, refervat, nequaquam tantum 
25 5 ſummos Oratofes et mediocres intecelle exiſtimaretur. 
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M. T. Clucyanis Orationis . Arthia Poets Reſolutio 
Logica fecundim Tho. Fregium ; qui et cæterarum 


Ciceronis Orationum arguments n. * 
filo deduzit. 


| In Exordio inſeritur 3 — | 
An Ei Ciceronis debeat Archie prodeſſe? A. 
Si Ciceronis eloquentia, hortatu et præceptis Archiæ con 


| 3 alys profuit, debet et ipf Archiz prod efle ; * 


* 


Objici potuit Ciceronem eſſe Oritorem, Archiam ur . 
Omnes Artes habent commune vinculum: 
Ergo Et Oratoria et Poetica. 


De inſolito et novo Reo, novum et inufcatum genus ws diced 
eſt inſtituendum; 


Archias inſolitus et novus Reus ES, 

Novum ergo et inuſitatum genus inftituo: et oro ut id pati 
enter audiatis, et me liberius loqui permittatis. 

Quæritur An Archias fit a civibus Romanis ſegregandus? Neg, 

Qui . eſt, et Civitate dignus, non 4 a r 


pages: At Archias eſt Civis, et Civitate dignus; 


Non ergo eſt a civibus ſegregandus. 
Probatio prioris partis Minoris, 8 
3 Civitati fœderatæ adſcriptus eſt, et habuit, tempore 
is latæ, in Italia domum, et ſexaginta diebus apud Preto- 
rem profeſſus eſt, is Civis Romanus eſt. | 
At 12 bæc habet omnia. 


9 


Probatis 
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Probatio ſecunde partis, eum 52 Civitate dignum.. 
Omnes Poete ſunt ornandi et conſervandi; 
Archias eſt Poeta, | 
Ornandus erg © et conſervandus. N 
1. Probat en oflendendo Poeticam ante eſſe 4 
Quod conducit ad fructum publicum eſt utile; | 
Multus publicus fructus oritur ex Poetica facultate; 3 ergo 
Poetica facultas eſt utilis. 


Illi reprehendendi ſunt, qui ex Poetica. nullum communem 
fruStum faciunt; | 


At Ego (Cicero) 8 fructum ſemper ſpectavi. 
Non ergo ſum reprehendendus. _ 

2. Pactarum Leftio conducit ad exempla morum honeſtorum. 
Si nulla præcepta et exempla honoris mihi propoſuiſſem, 


non objeciſſem me unquam periculis. 


At in Poetis multa ſunt Præcepta et Exempla, 
Ergo me objeci periculis. | 


7 Por tarum Lecliv inſervit Deloftationi, 


| Communiſlima delectatio et remiſſio eſt humaniſſima et ; 
. liberaliflima. | 


At Poetices delectatio eſt communiſfima. 
Eft ergo humaniſſima et liberaliflima. - 
Poetarum Scripta inſervium Gloriæ communi. | 
| Gui illuſtrat nomen populi Romani is eſt civitate dignus. 
_. Archias illuſtrat gloriam laudemque populi Romani. 
Eſt ergo civitate dignus. | 
Major confirmatur exemplis eerum qui Poetas amant ppi 
| Fr. Abi ab ijs concaliatam. - | 
In qua urbe Imperatores armati Poetarum nomen et muſas 


| a in e4 non debent togati Judices a ER * | 
et Poetarum ſalute abhorrere ; 


At Romz Imperatores Poetas coluerunt. 
Rome igitur Judices debent colere Poetas. 


gereret : 

At eſt ſtudium gloris i in optimo quoque : ; 

Etre res magnæ geruntur. 1 

In Peroratione continetur repetitio brevis argumenterum, — 
tione dedueld ex Ao * dignitate at _ Archie. 
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Si non eſſet ſtudium ee ee . | 4 
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„ BOOKS by DDWARD BENTHAM, - r 
Tus Connexion between Irceligion and Iningrality, - aa 
go Aſſize Sermon. 64. 


' „ | 2 


A Sermon on Charity-Schools, the — : EM 5 5 
of tharlninaon, / on ng 
*  . - Reflexions upon Logick ; with « Sketch of the Hi 
—_ iow upon Logic; | 


4 * 
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mY 
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An Istrodadden to. Moral Philoſophy ; i Sheik of * 1 
| 5 Hliſtory of this Science; and. a Table of Reference to 


Engliſh. 
Sermons, &c. on Moral Subjects 2d Edit. 17. 6. 
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* 
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bi 0 on DiſaffeRtion to Government. 24 Edit. 164. 


| | Advice 5 a young Man of Ee 5 : 


| | 1 Emre, or Funeral Elogic upon Military Men, 
Thucydides, L phon, in Greek &c. with. 
1 in Engliſh. 2d Edit. 1768. q- .. 
de Stadils Thealogicis Pralediio. ee I 


Reflexions upon the Study of Di 7 th Head: "CaO 
of Lectures. 15. 6d. 


De Vits et Moribus. Johannis Barton, S. Te] 
Rev. adm. R. Lowth, 
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